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THE HEIR-AT-LAW. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I, . 

Tue annals of the British aristocracy have already 
furnished the historiographer with numerous chapters 
of family romance; but those archives of an order, 
wherein a place is esteemed by the many as the highest 
guerdon that beauty, bravery, genius, can win, must 
necessarily be inexhaustible in such revelations. Here 
is one that not long ago fell within my own expe- 
rience ; and, by simply restoring the original names 
and localities—altered by me for reasons that will be 
obvious—it would in all essential particulars faithfully 
reproduce an episode in the domestic history of one 
of our great county families; not, it strikes me, 
interesting only from the collision and evolvement of 
curious and striking incidents, but pointing an instruc- 
tive moral, which they who run may read—although 
the catastrophe may not be thought to reach quite to 
the ideal standard understood by poetical justice—an 
objection to which the romance of real life will, I fear, 
be always more or less obnoxious. 

The bankruptcy, in 1842, of Mr Ansted, a city mer- 
chant, in whose amiable family, domiciled in one of the 
squares of Tyburnia, I had officiated as governess since 
I left Lancashire—a lapse of nearly seven years—threw 
me once more upon the world in search of dependent 
bread. As I was an orphan, and had no relative that 
I knew of capable of assisting me to reach a more 
eligible path of life, there was, of course, nothing before 
me but to obtain as quickly as possible a like situation 
to the one of which Mr Ansted’s commercial calamity 
had deprived me of: even that would not, I feared, and 
with reason, judging from the crowded state of the 
governess’ columns in the Times, be of very easy accom- 
plishment. Happily a caprice, that of advertising in 
my own name, Miss Redburn, instead of the stereo- 
typed ‘A Lady,’ dissipated my apprehensions, and in 
a very unexpected and startling manner. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day my advertisement 
appeared, a fashionable barouche and pair dashed up to 
the door of the house in Upper Seymour Street, where 
I had taken temporary lodgings, and a lady alighted, 
elegantly attired in a slightly mourning carriage-dress, 
whose important presence was instantly announced by 
a footman on the knocker, with a veheménce that 
brought half the first and second floor habitants of the 
quiet street to their windows. ‘Is Miss Redburn at 
home?’ was asked by a female voice, the rich tones 
whereof struck my ear familiarly. The scared serving- 
girl replied, I suppose, in dumb show, by pointing to 
the door of my room ; for with hardly a pause between, 


the same voice said: ‘ Thank you; that will do: I will 
introduce myself :’ and the next moment the carriage- 
lady was before me—in my arms! The flashing light 
of her dark brilliant eyes greeted me as joyfully as did 
her sisterly embrace and glad exclamation : ‘ Dear, dear 
Gertrude, I am so delighted to have found you! Surely,’ 
she added with a gay laugh, and partially yielding to a 
sort of instinctive effort I made to free myself from her 
clasping arms—‘ surely you cannot have forgotten your 
old friend and pupil, Clara ?’ 

‘Clara Selwyn!’ I exclaimed, forcibly releasing 
myself, as a dreadful thought arose involuntarily in 
my mind—‘ Clara Selwyn!’ 

The lady’s flushed cheek and haughtily curling lip 
shewed that my ungenerous suspicion was read aright. 
*Yes,’ she coldly replied, ‘Clara Selwyn, when you 
knew me, Gertrude, but Mrs Francis Herbert not very 
long after you left Lancashire, and- now for several 
years a widow.’ 

‘Francis Herbert, of Ashe Priory !’ 

‘Just so. Should that so much astonish you?’ she 
added, glancing proudly at the mantle-piece mirror. 
‘You perhaps imagine that the magnificent Mrs 
Herbert, the dowager, would have sufficient influence 
over her son to dissuade him from such a mésalliance. 
It did not prove so,’ continued my charming visitor 
with a sweet silvery laugh, and resuming her previous 
caressing tone and manner: ‘those are obstacles, dear 
Gertrude, which light-winged, youthful love easily 
o’erleaps; and we were privately married within, I 
think, six months of our first meeting.’ 

‘Privately married!’ 

‘Certainly. My husband’s stately mother’s many 
excellent qualities, both of head and heart, were strictly 
subordinate to her all-mastering pride of birth, and to 
have asked her consent would have been an absurdity. 
Nay, the after-chance discovery of what had taken 
place almost proved fatal to her life, suffering as she 
did from disease of the heart. Happily, that peril 
passed away, and we were quitte pour la peur. Still 
forgiveness was not to be hoped for, and we left England 
to vegetate in obscurity abroad, till time and the stars 
should permit us to return and assume our proper 
position. Exile, poverty, in a comparative sense,’ 
added Mrs Herbert—a dark cloud for a moment veiling 
her lustrous loveliness—‘ would have touched me little, 
but for the loss of my husband barely three years 
subsequent to our marriage. Since then, I continued 
to reside in the south of France, with our only child, 
little Francis, and mamma, till about two months ago, 
when the sudden death of Edmund Herbert summoned 
us home to fortune—greatness. ’ 

‘What a bewildering turn of the wheel! I read a 
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notice of Mr Edmund Herbert’s death in the news- 
papers. He died of tetanus, or locked-jaw, did he not, 
resulting from a gunshot wound in the hand ?’ 

‘Yes; and his mother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, did not survive the shock more than a few 
hours. He was, you are aware, my husband’s elder 
brother, and several years his senior, but had never mar- 
ried. I knew him by reputation only—not, it so chanced, 
personally —and that he was one of the highest- 
minded, most generous of men. But enough of this 
for the present. We shall have plenty of time here- 
after for indulgence in gay or gloomy reminiscences. 
My present business here, Gertrude, is to offer you a 
home at Ashe Priory, as preceptress to my son—as 
companion and friend to myself. You will not refuse, 
I see,’ she added, affectionately kissing me. ‘ We 
shall be sisters, as we were in the old time. So ex- 
tremely fortunate—was it not ?—that I to-day glanced 
over the advertisement part of the newspaper—so 
rare a thing for me to do.’ 

I expressed my grateful thanks as clearly as the 
strong emotion which agitated me permitted, and 
presently said: ‘Your sister Mary, dear Mrs Herbert, 
she who so well deserves happiness, has not, I fear, 
drawn a prize in the strange lottery of life ?’ 

Beautiful Clara, variable and sensitive as a child, 
was instantly sad again. ‘Alas! no; and she, too, is 
a widow. But Mary and her little boys must, and 
shall,’ she added, ‘ spite of mamma’s unreasonable 
objections, take up their abode with us; and therein, 
Gertrude, I shall also need your aid and sympathy. 
But of this hereafter. That which we have now to 
understand thoroughly is, that you breakfast with us 
to-morrow morning at the Clarendon, Old Bond Street, 
where we have been staying for the last ten days, and 
whence we set off, at twelve precisely, for Ashe Priory.’ 

It was so settled; and Mrs Herbert left me, half 
doubtful that I had heard aright; and it was far into 
the night before my brain had ceased to throb and 
sparkle with the thick-coming images—the rekindled 
memories of some twenty years—which her unlooked- 
for presence and strange news had awakened into life. 
A brief resumé of those thronging reminiscences must 
necessarily precede the telling of the story sequential 
to them, in which I was now about, unwittingly, to 
become an actor as well as auditor. 

The Selwyns and ourselves were next-door neigh- 
bours, though living half a mile asunder, in a rural 
parish of Lancashire, the metropolitan village whereof 
—about a quarter of an hour’s smart walk from our 
sequestered dwellings—was as dull, decorous, old-world 
a place as could, I imagine, be found in the most agri- 
cultural county in Great Britain. Both families had 
been thus domiciled as far back as my own personal 
experience extended, but I knew that in his early 
manhood, Mr Selwyn had attempted to practise as a 
solicitor in our little market-town, with such lamentable 
fortune, that he contrived not only to lose the only suit 
of importance he had ever been intrusted with, but to 
blunder so outrageously in the conduct of it, as to 
render himself liable in heavy damages to his own 
client. These first-fruits of his legal exertions so dis- 
gusted Mr Selwyn with the profession, that he resolved 
to espouse forthwith Mary Everett, the daughter of a 
deceased clergyman, and withdraw from ungenial busi- 
ness avocations to the sylvan quietude of Beach Villa, 
_alargish and showy cottage orné, standing in its own 


grounds, of about an acre in extent, with the hope of 
there gliding through life unvexed by the cares, vanities, 
and ambitions of the rude, bustling, outer world. As 
he was possessed of a clear eight hundred a year, and 
married a gentle, well-principled, true-hearted woman, 
this expectation, though not destined to be realised, 
cannot, I think, be said to have been unreasonably 
based. His wife, unfortunately, died in giving birth to 
their first child, a girl; and deeply as Mr Selwyn was 
thought to feel her loss, his plastic nature so readily 
again yielded to feminine influence, that the orthodox 
year of mourning had barely expired, when he appeared 
for the second time at the marriage-altar—his bride 
on this occasion being Clara Stapleton, an intimate 
acquaintance of his first wife, though an altogether 
different person. Clara Stapleton must have been 
endowed with rare personal charms, for she was still 
singularly handsome sixteen years later, when I had 
attained an age capable of appreciating such attractions; 
but the spirit within matched ill with the unflawed 
beauty of its mortal covering. Not that Mrs Selwyn 
was a bad person in a direct and positive sense: she 
would not have uttered an absolute falsehood—have 
committed a manifestly evil deed ; but vanity and pre- 
tence—the prolific sources of not less real, if unspoken 
deceit, meanness, and injustice—were her besetting 
sins. Though greatly bettered in circumstances by 
marriage, she quickly wearied of the dull monotony 
of Beach Villa; and as her empire over good, easy 
Mr Selwyn was absolute, an absurdly pretentious 
style of living was attempted, which treble her hus- 
band’s income would hardly have justified. The 
result was not only pecuniary embarrassment, but 
frequent social mortification and discomfiture at the 
hands of the local aristocracy, sought to be propi- 
tiated by a tinsel imitation of their own, after all, 
not very splendid glories. Two considerable legacies 
were squandered in bolstering up and prolonging Mrs 
Selwyn’s ambitious aims; but the end was visibly 
at hand by the time Clara, Mr Selwyn’s only child 
by his second wife, was in her eighteenth year. 

Mr Selwyn had been for some time rapidly breaking 
—borne down, not by years, he was little more than 
five-and-forty, but by mind troubles—when the crash 
came, and put the finishing stroke to his broken fortunes 
and failing life. An execution which he could not pay 
out, was sent into Beach Villa, and, driven to extremity, 
he did that which, a few years previously, might have 
saved him—placed his affairs in the hands of his old 
friend, Mr Thornley, a thorough man of business, and 
now, I have heard, one of the largest holders of railway 
stock in the kingdom. That gentleman readily under- 
took the ungracious charge; and a thorough investiga- 
tion ensued, by which it was ascertained that when all 
just claims were satisfied, not more than one hundred a 
year, at the utmost, would remain to the Selwyns, 
exclusive of Beach Villa—upon which there was a heavy 
mortgage—and its gewgaw furniture. This decisive 
disclosure frighted Mrs Selwyn into submission, and 
she peevishly acquiesced in the discharge of the ser- 
vants, with the exception of a maid-of-all-work, and 
the sale of the phaeton, horses, Clara’s Arab pony, &c. 
Poor Mr Selwyn did not long survive this calamitous 
downcome. I was at home at the time, having not long 
previously returned from Liverpool, where I had been 
studying, to qualify myself for the precarious pro- 
fession which, it had been for some time foreseen, 
would, ere many years—perhaps months—be my only 
earthly resource; and being a good deal with Mr 
Selwyn, I soon came to know that the carking anxiety 
which chiefly weighed upon his mind, was not for his 
wife, whose criminal follies, weakly acquiesced in by 
himself —that was the sharpest pang—had greatly 
lessened, not to say destroyed, the love he once 
bore her; nor for his eldest daughter, Mary, was his 
mind haunted by sinister forebodings—she would, he 
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felt, walk erect and unswervingly along the slipperiest 
and most perilous life-path she might be required to 
tread; but Clara, what with that dangerous gift of 
unmatched loveli that impulsive, ambitious dis- 
position, derived from her mother, though, it might be 
hoped, attempered to loftier issues—what, in the dark 
future, might become of her, left unbucklered from the 
sordid world by his, her father’s, dastard lack of firm- 
ness! That was the sting of death; and eagerly did 
his fainting spirit toil to devise means of atoning, if but 
partially, for his grievous fault. A will was drawn up 
and executed, by which Mary Selwyn, who had just 
passed her majority, was constituted sole trustee of all 


he might die of, and absolute guardian of her 
sister Clara. To the last, this thought dominated all 
others. I was present when the final summons came, 


and well do I remember that closing scene. His wife 
had been almost forcibly removed, at the dying man’s 
request; her wild, remorseful outcries rendering it 
impossible that he, feebly struggling in the close grasp 
of the Destroyer, should fulfil the purpose nearest his 
heart—the earnest commending of Clara to her sister’s 
watchful care and tenderness ; and of impressing upon 
Clara that to her sister—not mother—she must look 
for counsel and guidance, and in all essential things 
yield her true and loving obedience. The pledges so 
solemnly demanded were as solemnly given by the 
weeping daughters ; and a gleam of placid joy lit up 
for a moment the darkening eyes of the dying father, 
whose quivering lips, whilst his wasted hands rested 
upon the bowed heads of his children, seemed to be 
invoking a blessing on them. Presently, the feeble 
hands slipped aside, the slightly raised head fell gently 
back upon the pillow, and the faint light and smile 
passed away with a sigh, and the murmured ejaculation, 
‘Thy will be done!’ 

Death passing through a household but transiently 
darkens and interrupts its daily life. The old cares, 
duties, vanities, quickly resume, and till another 
arrow strikes, maintain their accustomed sway. Mrs 
Selwyn’s passionate self-reproaches soon changed to 
fretful lamentations over the cruel and quite unmerited 
reverse of fortune that had befallen herself and Clara 
—Mary, her step-daughter, never having been included 
within the circle of her selfish sympathies. Clara’s 
radiant bloom stole gradually back to her cheeks—ay, 
and Mary’s genial cheerfulness before long again cast 
its sunny glow on all around. A very admirable 
person was Mary Selwyn, of a rare sweetness of 
temper, and gentleness of disposition, combined with 
unbending firmness and rectitude of character—qua- 
lities which required not the attraction of physical 
beauty to win for her the love and esteem of all worthy 
hearts that came within the range of their unobtrusive 
influence. Not that Mary Selwyn was wanting in 
feminine comeliness and grace—very far, indeed, from 
that; but her beauty was of a more subdued, less 
striking type than that of her sister, and especially to 
unfamiliar eyes, seemed eclipsed in Clara’s presence. 
Mary was now the sole stay and hope of the bereaved 
and impoverished family. Mrs Selwyn ungrudgingly 
resigned to her the desperate task of keeping house 
upon a hundred pounds a year; a judicious economy 
took the place of careless extravagance, and the future 
gradually assumed a more hopeful aspect. It was 
settled, that as soon as Beach Villa could be advan- 
tageously let, they would seek a less expensive home, at 
a distance from the scene of their former comparative 
splendour; and, in the meantime, Mary, with my 
assistance, set vigorously to work to perfect Clara’s 
educational accomplishments, which a blind indulgence 
had permitted to fall in some respects sadly behind- 
hand. She was, however, apt and willing, and, no 
longer interfered with by Mrs Selwyn, who seldom, 
indeed, stirred out of her bedroom, made rapid 
progress. 


Some five or six months had passed thus pleasantly 
and profitably away, when Mrs Selwyn’s ambitious 
longings, partially rebuked, but ineradicable, unfortu- 
nately revived again in the dazzling light of her 
daughter’s beauty, which, she had finally persuaded 
herself, could not, if judiciously brought into play, fail 
to secure Clara, and of course Clara’s mother, a far 
higher position in the world than that mother’s cruel 
folly had despoiled her of. It was quite true that the 
younger Miss Selwyn’s rare personal gifts had begun to 
excite a sort of agitation in our corner of the county, 
and that her name was in the mouth of every feather- 
headed fopling for miles around, suggesting sinister 
or fortunate auguries, as the envious or benevolently 
hopeful dispositions of the prophesiers determined. 
One consequence of all this was numerous impertinent 
calls at Beach Villa, under pretext of inquiring the 
terms upon which it could be let, and of viewing the 
premises, by parties who had not the remotest inten- 
tion of becoming tenants. As soon, however, as it 
came to be well understood that such visitors would 
see nobody but Mary Selwyn, or myself, if I happened 
to be there, the annoyance abated, to be renewed 
in some instances under a more decorous and less 
transparent mask. One gentleman, of about my own 
age I judged, which was a few months more than 
that of Mary Selwyn, and, to our unskilled apprecia- 
tion, of remarkably aristocratic appearance and man- 
ners, would not be denied an intimacy to which he had 
no legitimate nor conventional claim. Finding that 
Miss Selwyn’s icy reserve could not be otherwise 
broken through, Mr Calvert, as he called himself, pro- 
duced, with evident reluctance, blushing the while like 
a school-girl, and presented to Mary a letter written 
by her *father—there could be no doubt about that— 
expressing the warmest thanks for some service or 
favour which the writer had received at the hands 
of the person addressed. Miss Selwyn read it with 
emotion, but presently remarked in a partly apologetic 
tone: ‘There is no address, sir, at the foot of this 
note. You have the envelope, of course ?’ 

The gentleman, instead of firing up, as I should 
have thought he would at the implied suspicion, 
changed colour, and with something of agitation in his 
voice and manner, said: ‘ No, I have not; it has been 
mislaid or lost. But surely Miss Selwyn cannot think 
so meanly of me as to believe that I would assume, 
falsely and basely assume, to have rendered the trifling 
service alluded to; that I—I’—— 

He stopped for want of words or matter, and Mary, 
who had intently observed him, said: ‘I do not believe 
so, Mr Calvert. Will you walk in?’ 

From this time, Mr Calvert became a very frequent 
visitor indeed ; but invariably, as I afterwards frequently 
recalled to mind with a pang of regret at my own want 
of penetration, at such hours that he would be sure of 
meeting with none but the family. I very much liked 
this Mr Calvert withal; his conversation was refined 
and intellectual; and, witless dogmatist that I must 
have been, if what I heard of him about a year after 
my removal to London was correct, I—piquing myself, 
too, upon accurate perception of character, and espe- 
cially male character—pronounced him to be a person of 
large conscientiousness and self-sacrificing amiability ! 
Constancy, indeed, if we had rightly divined his mis- 
sion at Beach Villa, was not of the number of his 
virtues, for it was before long very apparent to me 
that Mary Selwyn, not her all-conquering sister, was 
the compelling lode-stone that drew him there; and it 
was becoming pretty clear, moreover, that his prefer- 
ence would at no great distance of time be reciprocated, 
when an unexpected incident shewed me, or seemed 
to do so, how little I comprehended Mr Calvert, or the 
impulses by which he was governed. Clara and her 
mother had accepted an invitation to pass a week with 
the Lumsdens, retired and tolerably wealthy trades- 
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people, who had removed not long before the Selwyns’ 
downfall from our neighbourhood to a place about 
ten miles off; and a letter from Clara, ostensibly to 
announce a prolongation of the visit, startled her sister 
and myself, not only by informing us that Captain 
Toulmin, son of the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, a widow 
lady related to the Herberts of Ashe Priory, was a 
daily guest at the Lumsdens ; but by the girlish exulta- 
tion of tone in which she wrote, evidently inspired 
by the belief that she had made a serious and important 
conquest. 

Mary Selwyn was both vexed and angry. ‘This 
meeting between Clara and Captain Toulmin,’ she 
said, ‘has, I have no doubt, been concerted between 
him and the Lumsdens—worthy, well-meaning people 
enough, but incapable of saying “ No” to the son of 
an Honourable. I will write to-night, and insist upon 
her immediate return home.’ 

I agreed that it would be proper to do so, and was 
leaving the room, when Mary said with a kind of 
anxious bashfulness, a bright blush the while mantling 
her sweet face with scarlet: ‘Mr Calvert, Gertrude, 
will probably look in for a few minutes this evening. 
He, I have no doubt, knows this reputedly gay and 
fashionable captain; and if you, when I am not pre- 
sent, were in an off-hand, indifferent manner to sound 
him relative to the said gentleman’s character, I should, 
or I err greatly, be furnished with reasons for insisting 
upon Clara’s instant return, which even Mrs Selwyn 
could not gainsay.’ 

I undertook to do so; and very blunderingly did 
I redeem my promise. Mr Calvert, with his quick, 
eager, confounding interrogatories, drew from me, 
before I well knew what I was saying, the exact 
motives of my awkward questioning; and the effect 
which that knowledge produced upon him was extra- 
ordinary. The flush and animation of his countenance, 
which, in my wisdom, I had attributed to his expecta- 
tion of presently seeing Miss Selwyn enter the room, 
became, as I spoke, pallid and stern—with jealous 
anger, I concluded, what else could it be ?—and his 
tone was high and wrathful as he replied: ‘Inform 
Miss Selwyn that I do know Captain Toulmin, and so 
well, that I advise, that I entreat, beseech her, not to 
lose an hour in removing her sister from the contami- 
nation of his society. She must be firm, too, as well 
as peremptory, for Toulmin is not a man to be easily 
turned aside from any purpose, however infamous, he 
may have formed. He will follow Clara Selwyn here, 
of that be assured; and nought but evil can ensue if 
he be permitted, under any pretence, to thrust his 
presence upon this family.’ 

Surprise at this fiercely uttered outburst held me 
dumb, and three or four minutes’ silence, meditative 
on Mr Calvert's part, followed ; then starting suddenly 
from his chair and seizing his hat, he said: ‘Make my 
excuses to Miss Selwyn, if you please, for thus hurrying 
away; but it just occurs to me that an important 
business-matter, which had slipped my memory, must 
be attended to at once: good-evening, Miss Redburn.’ 

He was gone; and before he could have reached the 
else unused stable, where his horse was usually haltered 
during his visits, Mary came in, to whom I of course 
related what had just passed. She was greatly sur- 
prised—shocked is the more accurate word—and it 
was plain that a pang of wounded pride mingled with 
the painful solicitude excited by Mr Calvert's words 
and manner as reported by me; for Mary Selwyn, good 
and amiable as she might be, was still a woman withal. 
She had turned from me, and was looking out of the 
window: ‘He must, indeed, be greatly agitated,’ she 
said, with a tremor in her tone almost successfully 
repressed. ‘Look, Gertrude.’ I did look, and saw the 
usually sedate, mild Mr Calvert galloping fiercely off, 
as if life depended upon his speed. ‘He does love her, 
then,’ murmured poor Mary, as horse and horseman 


disappeared at an angle of the road. ‘Well, he could 
hardly help doing so.’ A minute or two afterwards 
she kissed and left me, her fine eyes bright with 
excitement and wet with tears. 


A HANDFUL OF HALF-PENCE. 


Tue spectacle of the formidable bowls of new copper- 
money which, having lately been issued from the 
Mint, has found its way into the shop-windows of the 
London grocers and provision-dealers, to whom, being 
a glittering novelty, it serves the purpose of an adver- 
tisement, recalls to our remembrance some curious 
particulars respecting copper coinage, which it may 
be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable briefly to 
recapitulate. The copper coinage of this country, as 
European travellers have not failed to notice, is by far 
the best, the most substantial in manufacture, and 
approaches the nearest, in sterling worth, to the money- 
value it represents, of any that is found in circulation 
upon the whole surface of the globe. It is, doubtless, 
from this reason principally that it is subject to a 
continual and abnormal drain, which renders a new 
coinage necessary, and even indispensable, at frequent 
periods, and often, in large manufacturing districts, 
occasions a dearth of small-change, in spite of the 
periodical overflows from the Mint. One cause of this 
drain is the shipment of copper-money to the colonies, 
which, not being done in sufficient quantities by the 
government, is often undertaken by private individuals 
as a matter of traffic. We were intimate, some years ago, 
with an exporter of this singular sort of merchandise, 
who, without saying much about it, from prudential 
motives, had, in the course of a few years, realised a 
small competence by transmitting to a friendly agent 
in a South African colony repeated cargoes, packed in 
barrels, of the old penny-pieces of the coinage of the year 
1799, which being, as all the world knows, about a fifth 
heavier than some of the more recent coinages, passed 
among the Dutchmen, who chiefly inhabited the colony, 
for five farthings each, and consequently yielded the 
exporter a profit of 25 per cent., besides the premium 
which the colonists could afford, and were willing to 
pay, for the convenience of small-change. The value 
of this convenience, of which we have at home but an 
imperfect notion, may be estimated from another cir- 
cumstance, for the truth of which we can personally 
vouch. Some thirty years ago, or thereabouts, a 
gentleman, whose mercantile speculations had failed 
in London, emigrated with his family to Canada, 
intending to purchase land and settle upon it with his 
children. While casting about for an eligible settle- 
ment, he was struck with the annoyance and incon- 
venience everywhere resulting from the dearth, almost 
the total absence, of copper coin. The complaints that 
met him were loud on all sides; continual loss being 
suffered from the necessity of expending fivepence, the 
value of the smallest silver coin, for the most trifling 
article that had to be purchased. After considering the 
subject, and taking counsel on the matter from a few of 
the settlers at Toronto, he resolved to supply the desi- 
deratum himself. Returning to Birmingham, he caused 
the requisite dies and machinery to be constructed ; 
and on again arriving in Canada, commenced the issue 
of pence and half-pence, bearing the head of King 
George on one side, and—if we recollect right—his 
own promise to pay on the otuer. The metal of the 
money cost him less than half its current value ; but, 
notwithstanding that, so great a premium did it bear, 
that his profits were more than cent. per cent. Ina 
very short time, he recovered the fortune which he had 
lost by speculation in England. His issues, swallowed 
up by the necessities of commerce, never returned to 
him, and he settled in the country upon a handsome 
estate, purchased with the gains of his improvised 
mint. 
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It is most likely that the above successful experi- 
ment was suggested to the mind of the speculator by 
the practice which prevailed at home during the last 
war, and which was countenanced by the government. 
At that time, it would appear that every tradesman 
who chose to do so, coined copper-money on his own 
account, inasmuch as we have seen a collection of 
these provincial tokens, amounting to above a thousand 
in number, all of which were issued in the course of a 
very few years. Some have nothing but inscriptions 
on both sides ; some are ornamented with views of the 
issuer’s business establishment; and some bear the 
head of the sovereign, with the name of the issuer on 
the reverse. Many have whimsical devices, in ridicule 
of the French; and others are really elegant medals, 
admirably designed, with classical and allegorical 
figures, supposed to have some mystical allusion to 
the events of the period. There were, doubtless, re- 
gulations and restrictions by which those who issued 
them were rendered amenable to law; but whatever 
these were, we have a suspicion they were not in all 
cases rigidly adhered to; looking to the fact, that no 
sort of uniformity in the size or weight of the coins is 
observable, everybody seeming to give as much copper 
to his coin, and no more, as accorded with the dictates 
of his own conscience—one man’s half-penny being 
almost as large as another man’s penny. At the time 
when these tokens constituted a large proportion of the 
circulating copper coin of the realm, gold was alarm- 
ingly scarce, guineas being bought up by collectors at 
a price varying from twenty-five to twenty-nine shil- 
lings apiece, and their place in the circulation being 
supplied by one-pound notes. The bullion went off to 
the continent, to defray the charges of the war ; and it 
may be that the government of the day were glad to 
connive at the issue of any species of coin which might, 
even in the smallest degree, make the loss less percep- 
tible. The provincial tokens were all suppressed by 
proclamation in the early part of the present century, 
long before the war terminated; and as stringent 
penalties enforced their suppression, they disappeared 
almost simultaneously from circulation, and are now 
to be rarely met with, save in the cabinets of the 
curious, or the stores of dealers in coins. 

As late as the years 1815-16, there was in circula- 
tion throughout the country a large amount of the 
copper coinages of the first and second Georges. It 
was lighter in weight by nearly a fourth part than 
some of that now in use, and, so far as we can recol- 
lect, consisted entirely of half-pence; at least, we have 
no remembrance of a single penny-piece. Being very 
much worn and defaced, for want of the protecting 
rim, government, as early as 1800, or thereabouts, 
proclaimed it an illegal tender in the provinces; and 
thus it gradually all came up to London, where it con- 
tinued to pass until after the termination of the war. 
We have a distinct recollection of travelling to London 
in the year when the Russian campaign commenced, 
and of the clamorous solicitations of the market-women 
of Reading, where the coach stopped to bait, who 
brought their old half-pence to the coach-doors, and 
induced the passengers to exchange them for silver, by 
offering a dish of fruit, a bunch of flowers, or a few 
new-laid as a premiuni. We recollect as well, 
that, long after, the practice prevailed in London, 
among blacksmiths’ boys and workers in metal, of 
beating the new farthing of George III., by a few smart 
blows upon an anvil, into a passable old half-penny. 
These old coins, however, vanished shortly after the 
declaration of peace, though specimens of them are 
yet occasionally to be met with in the till of the 
retail-shopkeeper. 

Just before the new silver made its ap) in 
1819, an attempt was made, on the part of the govern- 
ment, to suppress the circulation of the Irish copper 
coin in England. Of this coin there has been for the last 


fifty years a prodigious amount in use. It is known 
by the harp of Erin, which takes the place of Britannia 
on the reverse, and is enormously deficient in weight 
—about three of the Irish half-pence balancing one of 
the pennies of 1799. For some time the people, as 
perhaps it was their interest to do, countenanced the 
attempt to do away with them, and ‘ harp half-pence,’ 
as they were called, fell into disrepute as base coin. 
Owing, however, to their vast numbers, it was found 
impossible to get rid of them, and the attempt was 
finally abandoned. An old blind beggar, a rather 
comical character, who daily took his stand opposite 
the writer’s window, averred that for his part he 
couldn’t see the propriety of rejecting the Irish coin— 
and having got a friend to write upon the begging- 
board which hung from his neck the words, Harp half- 
pence taken here, came in for a tolerable shower of 
them—and when the attempt to do away with them 
was given up, took the credit of having worsted the 
authorities in their endeavours to carry out an unwise 
measure, by making a patriotic stand against it. 

But the most prodigious uproar that was ever made 
about a half-penny took place in Ireland in the days of 
Dean Swift—an uproar in which the savage and witty 
dean was the principal person concerned, as all who 
have read the celebrated Drapier Letters know per- 
fectly well. The history of that characteristic affair 
was briefly as follows :—In the year 1722, the Duchess 
of Kendall obtained from George I. an exclusive patent 
for coining half-pence and farthings for Irish circula- 
tion. This patent she sold to one William Wood. If 
we are to believe the Irish records of the time, Wood 
coined the half-pence of such abominable metal that 
they were worth almost nothing, and threatened the 
Irish people with all the evils that could ensue from a 
debased currency—though what these evils were they 
appear to have had but a very confused notion. 
Archbishop King, however, declared that the new 
half-pence would ‘sink the kingdom,’ and the whole of 
Dublin was soon in a wild commotion in expectation 
of that alarming event. ‘The character of their panic 
may be gathered from the Jrish Cry, which was 
then in every mouth, and a part of which ran as 
follows :— 


The half-pence are coming, the nation’s undoing— 
There’s an end of your ploughing, and baking, and 
brewing ; 
In short, you will all go to wrack and ruin— 
Which nobody can deny ! 


Both high men and low men, and thick men and tall 
men, 
And rich men and poor men, and free men and thrall 


men 
Will suffer ; and this man, and that man, and all men— 
Which nobody can deny! 


The archbishop wrote vigorously and well in defence 
of what he supposed to be the independence of his 
country, threatened by the rascally brass half-pence. 
But the English government, not recognising the ruin- 
ous nature of the patent, would have enforced the circu- 
lation of the so-called spurious coin, when the first of 
the Drapier’s Letters appeared, in the summer of 1724. 
This was followed by a second Letter in August of the 
same year. The excitement on the subject now became 
terrible and formidable. Lord Orrery says: ‘ At the 
sound of the Drapier’s trumpet, a spirit arose among 
the people, that, in the Eastern phrase, was like a 
tempest in the day of the whirlwind. Every person, 
of every rank, party, and denomination, was convinced 
that the admission of Wood’s copper must prove fatal 
to the commonwealth. The papist, the fanatic, the 
Tory, the Whig—all listed themselves volunteers under 
the banners of M. B. Drapier, and all were equally 
zealous to serve the common cause.’ Soon after the 
appearance of the Drapier’s third Letter, a change took 
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place in the British cabinet, and it was attributed by 
the Irish solely to the influence of that witty and 
sarcastic production. The Earl of Carteret was now 
despatched as governor to Dublin, in the hope that he 
would be able to restore peace, and induce the accept- 
ance of the coinage. He was met almost instantly on 
his arrival by the publication of the Drapier’s fourth 
Letter, a document more audacious and uncompromising 
than either of its forerunners. The earl offered L.300 
reward for the discovery of the author of that ‘ wicked, 
malicious, and seditious pamphlet ;’ but the author was 
not betrayed. The unfortunate printer was cast into 
prison, and died shortly after his release, it was averred 
from the cruel effects of his confinement. When the 
grand jury of the city and county of Dublin met, they 
presented all such persons as should attempt to impose 
Wood’s coin upon the kingdom as enemies of his 
majesty’s government, and acknowledged with grati- 
tude the services of such patriots as had exerted them- 
selves to prevent the passing of the base coin. The 
strife terminated in September 1725, by the govern- 
ment relinquishing their attempts to enforce the 
patent. The dean grew upon a sudden immensely 
popular, and no doubt enjoyed his popularity for a 
season—though it is easy to imagine how much he 
must have rued the circumstances that gave rise to it 
in his later promotion-hunting days. 

It is more than probable that the dean cared not a 
straw for the cause he advocated, and that he had not 
a particle of apprehension as to the effects of the 
obnoxious coinage; but he could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of harassing a government which he hated, 
because they were oblivious of himself; and therefore 
he made of the brass half-pence a convenient stalking- 
horse to carry his vehement, patriotic, and caustic 
diatribes. 

The effects of a debased currency, however, even 
when that currency is copper, are not to be ignored. 
There is always an intimate connection between a 
good pennyworth and a good penny; and though the 
substitution of representative for real value is rarely 
accompanied by a rise in the price of commodities, yet 
that rise is sure to ensue from it in the long-run. 

The copper coinage of France presents some curious 
anomalies, and it tells, besides, an interesting tale. 
The sous and two-sous pieces of the old regime are of 
pure copper, and when not clipped—for the clipping 
of even copper coin has been aforetime a practice in 
France, as is sufficiently evident from the state of the 
old currency—are of full weight. The revolutionary half- 
pence, on the contrary, are of mixed metal, and many 
of them of light weight. There is, or lately was, a 
vast quantity manufactured from bell-metal seized by 
the governments of the day from the churches, when, 
the services of religion being suppressed, the church- 
bells offered the cheapest and readiest resource. The 
sovereigns who succeeded Napoleon coined millions of 
copper pence not much bigger than an English six- 
pence, and spread them over with a slight coating of 
white metal, the major part of which rubbed off in the 
course of the first year’s wear. These continued in 
circulation for many years; but shortly before the 
Revolution of 1830, a band of Birmingham boys went 
over, and forged them in such numbers, and so success- 
fully, that it was found impossible to separate the real 
from the spurious coin. The fact was, there was no 
difference whatever in the values between that which 
had been issued from the French Mint and that pro- 
duced by the forgers—neither being worth much more 
than a tenth of the sum they represented. There has 
been from time to time no lack of spurious half-pence 
in our own country, but they have generally been 
made of lead; and their manufacture, which can yield 
but a very small profit, is chiefly the result of experi- 
ments by tyros in the art of casting spurious silver 
coin for the supply of the smashers. 


A copper is but a trifle in itself, and the term is 
colloquially expressive of something verging on the 
despicable ; but in a densely populated city, the com- 
fort, the very existence of thousands is dependent upon 
the maintenance of an abundant circulation of copper- 
money. It is almost the only money which multitudes 
ever receive in reward for their services, or in com- 
pliance with their supplications; and were it with- 
drawn in any considerable quantities from the general 
market, its absence would be signalised by correspond- 
ing evidences of deprivation among the multitudinous 
classes with whom it is the principal if not the only 
medium of exchange. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ART. 


Ir was observed of the English textile manufactures in 
the Great Exhibition, that however excellent they may 
have been in themselves, no justice was done to them 
in the arrangement. The French carpets, for instance, 
were not only beautiful individually, but they were 
displayed in such a manner as to have the effect in the 
aggregate of a single beautiful carpet with the colours 
artistically grouped; while the English fabrics of the 
same kind were thrown together without the slightest 
knowledge or feeling of their mutual dependence. This 
marks a defect in our national taste, which appears to 
us to go far in rendering nugatory the lessons of the 
Schoolmaster of Art, who is now striding throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

But how can it be otherwise, since the Schoolmaster 
is himself English, and since his taste labours under the 
same national restriction? Look at his carpets, his 
paper-hangings, his draperies of all kinds—they are in 
themselves not seldom admirable; but to do them jus- 
tice, they should be allowed to lie in the wareroom, 
and be admired among their congeners, for the old 
gentleman has little more knowledge than his pupils of 
the part they could properly take in general ornament- 
ation. It is quite distressing to look at the gorgeous 
carpets that now enrich so many shop-windows, and 
mark the unearthly flowers that have sprung up over 
their whole surface at the Schoolmaster’s approach, 
like the impromptu couch spread for Jove and his 
Saturnia on Mount Ida— 


Glad earth perceives, and from her bosom peurs 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flowers ; 

Thick new-born violets a soft carpet spread, 
And clustering lotos swell the rising bed, 

And sudden hyacinths the turf bestrew, 

And flamy crocus makes the mountain glow. 


Such carpets, it is true, are beautiful objects in them- 


selves, and make us proud of the skill and industry | 
that have been exercised in their construction. But | 


what todo with them? The ornaments of our rooms— 
on which some of us spend thousands of pounds—are 
pictures, gilding, chandeliers, cabinets of precious wood, 
small objects of virtu; and to all these things the 
magnificent carpet acts like a wet blanket. The land- 
scapes on the walls, with their embowering groves and 
receding distances, become as flat as pancakes; the 
colours of the cabinets, are extinguished; and the 
minuter ornaments lose fifty per cent. of their value 
at one blow. The Schoolmaster says not a word of all 
this. He sees only the carpet he is superintending, 
with its elegance of form and miracles of colouring ; 
and as his eyes never open wide enough to take in the 
picture of which it is to form a part, he is content. 
Did he ever watch the proceedings of Nature in her 
pictures? Did he ever observe the effect of the orna- 
mentation she lavishes on the eastern and western sky 
at the rising or the setting sun? Did he ever mark 
the subdued tints of the carpet she spreads on such 
occasions—a soberness that renders more glorious the 
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illumination of the horizon, and receives from it in 
exchange additional grace and charm ? 

In the rooms in Eastern countries, where there are 
no ornaments at all, and where almost the only furniture 
is a divan along the walls, our splendid carpets and 
hangings would be in their proper place; but here, 
their very beauty individually makes a general defor- 
mity. It cannot be denied, however, that, taken as 
individual objects, they exhibit of late years a very 
remarkable improvement in the national taste. Nothing 
can be more wholesome than those gorgeous carpets, 
with their suggestions rather than pictures of flowers, 
their dreams rather than delineations of the beautiful 
in nature. In hangings, we have got rid of Lady 
Emmeline’s ‘cocked-hats collapsed, and deformed tad- 
poles on tiptoes ;’ and with them the necessity that was 
imposed upon our imagination of giving such things a 
name. More especially, we have got rid of the deplor- 
able resemblances of human faces thrown together by 
the casual meeting of impish angles, which haunted us 
on our sick-beds as we stared at the ghastly wall, 
and which, if the truth were known, have handed 
over not a few nervous patients into the hands of the 
mad-doctor. This is much; and the real beauty that 
has taken the place of such monstrosities, is more. 
What we have to do is, either to adapt the coverings 
of the floors and walls to our rooms, or our rooms to the 
coverings of the floors and walls. If you must have 
carpets and hangings of a gorgeous character, down with 
your pictures, and out with every stick of furniture 
but the plain and massive. If, on the other hand, you 
must have pictures, and chandeliers, and cabinets, and 
objects of virtu, down with your rich hangings, and 
out with your splendid carpets, substituting for the 
one nothing more obtrusive than drab of a subdued 
pattern; and for the other, something like French 
white and stone-colour, interwoven in figures that will 
please the eye without exciting the curiosity. 

But of all the mistakes committed by the School- 
master for the want of a widely enough opened vision, 
the architectural one is the worst, because the least 
reparable. The old gentleman, considering that 
sculpture and architecture are both fine arts, treats 
them exactly alike. Their works are works of genius. 
Different styles and proportions are required for a 
Hercules and an Apollo, for a Parthenon and a 
cathedral; and having obtained his material data, the 
master—as contradistinguished from the mason—pro- 
ceeds to business. But there is this difference, Dominie, 
between a house and a statue, that the one is movable, 
and the other not—that the one may be placed in a 
church, or a room, or a museum, while the other is 
a part of the site on which it stands, the centre of the 
picture it adorns. There is a difference, likewise, in 
the genius of the two artists. The architect proceeds 
by mathematical rule, just like the musical composer ; 
and so does the sculptor—but only up to a certain 
point. In the composition of a statue, where the 
workman ends the master begins. To symmetry of 
parts, he adds attitude and expression; and as the god 
stirs within him, he is able, by means of which he is 
perhaps himself unconscious, to 


Snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


The sculptor may be said to resemble the composer and 
the singer in one. He gives sound, motion, life, to 
abstract beauty, and music breathes from the still, cold 
marble. The province of the architect is more restricted, 
yet ample enough to satisfy the ambition of genius. 
Being denied mobility in his lines, his power is dis- 
played in a single expression, whether of grace, beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity ; but in this the magnitude of his 
form gives him a great advantage. The comparative 
smallness of the sculptor’s material adds to his plastic 
power: a statue of vast proportions would be an 


| edifice. 


In building a permanent abode for himself, man is 
careful to adapt it to the nature of the ground on which 
it is reared. With this view he sinks his foundations 
according to the soil, and makes all his arrangements 
correspond with the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. But when the grand point in view is 
architectural beauty, it is wonderful how independent 
he feels of everything extraneous. He deals with the 
edifice as if it was a bit of sculpture which could be 
moved at pleasure, and exhibited wherever he chose. 
It never occurs to him that even the movable sculpture 
is placed with reference to light and background—in 
short, to the picture of which it is to be the centre; 
and that in placing an immovable structure, of great 
magnitude and importance, his taste ought to be 
governed by a similar law. This is the point in which 
the Schoolmaster fails. He looks at the edifice just 
as he does at the carpet—as an individual object, which 
must be constructed according to the rules of art; and 
he does not look at the effect desired, at the picture it 
is intended to form. In the matter of the carpet, the 
remedy is easy: spread it in a room where its gorgeous- 
ness will not injure the ornamentation, or turn out the 
ornamentation to make room for it as the main object. 
But when a building is once placed, there it must 
stand, to be either a sorrow or a joy for ever. 

We do not mean to say that the Schoolmaster does 
not wish the work to be erected where it will be seen 
to advantage. He does wish this, but not as a con- 
dition of art. It will be all the better, he thinks, if 
it can be brought about; but if not—if a good site 
is too dear, or too much out of the way—he must 
just be content: the building itself is the main thing 
—that is Ais business. Now, in our opinion, the site 
is as much the architect’s business as the edifice. This 
immovable object belongs to the ground, and is to 
form a picture; and if the ground is not adapted for it, 
it must be adapted for the ground. It is improper to 
say, as we often do: What a pity that so fine a building 
should be lost in such a situation! It is no pity, but 
a crime against art: if the situation was not suitable 
for the building, why place that particular building 
there, as if architecture afforded us no choice? 

The same narrowness of vision has deluged the 
country with arguments about the relative merits of 
different styles of architecture. ‘Those who indulge in 
such polemics have their eyes fixed upon a particular 
order, profoundly unconscious of everything else. Site, 
country, purpose, adjuncts, are nothing to them. Greek 
or Gothic, that is the question: 


Under which styie, Bezonian, speak or die! 


Churches, palaces, streets, villas, huts—all must be put 
into one and the same uniform, because that uniform is 
at once the most convenient and the most sightly. And 
the arguments on both sides are stated in good set- 
terms: it is impossible to find a flaw in them, if you 
only take them as they stand, and shut your eyes to 
everything else. But, convenient for what, Dominie? 
Sightly under what circumstances? Is the style that 
would sanctify a cathedral equally appropriate for a 
tavern? Area temple of the fine arts and a Burgher 
meeting-house to be erected on the same principles of 
taste? We are even told by one of the parties that, 
being descendants of the Barbarians, it is absurd to go 
back within that classic pale which it was the mission 
of our fathers to destroy. But if the Barbarians had 
found no classicism to come into collision with, if their 
wild genius had not been refined by the betraying 
charms they subdued, what direction would the civil- 
isation of Europe have taken? The truth is, this 
present world is compounded of the old and the new; 
the sunset hues of the one mingle with the golden 
dawn of the other; and instead of being imprisoned 
in material forms, the taste of an eclectic age roams 
over all nature and over all art. 
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But an enlightened eclecticism is not satisfied with 
objects individually: it compares, classifies, arranges. 
What the Schoolmaster has to do, is to open his eyes a 
little wider, to take in the picture as well as the indi- 
vidual details that are to be introduced, and so teach 
the growing intelligence of the time to adapt the one 
to the other. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
RICHMOND, IN VIRGINIA. 


‘Wuen does the carriage leave the door for the 
steamer down the Potomac?’ I asked the book-keeper 
of Willard’s Hotel in Washington. 

* At six o'clock in the morning, and nine in the 
evening,’ was the reply. 

I preferred setting out in the morning, and was ready 
accordingly—Mr Willard being up at this early hour, 
and considerately providing each guest at his departure 
with a cup of coffee (without charge). 

The ride to the landing-place of the steamers, across 
an open stretch of ground, occupies about half an hour, 
and on my arrival, I found that a number of persons 
who had just come by the northern train, were going on 
board a steamer, which was lying at the extremity of 
a wooden pier. Speedily everything was adjusted. A 
very droll-looking negro lad, in a kind of cocked-hat, 
and boots pulled over a pair of ragged pants, drew 
in the rope, and we were off. 

The Potomac, more like an inland sea.than a river, 
and here a mile in width, forms the connecting-link 
between the northern and southern railways. The line, 
as yet, stopped at Washington; and to get again upon 
the track, it was necessary to descend the Potomac fifty- 
five miles, to a place called Acquia Creek, where the 
railway to Richmond commences. An English traveller 
has said such sore things of the steamers on the 
Potomac, that I did not feel quite at ease in making so 
long an excursion in one of them: but I am bound in 
justice to say, that so far as my experience went, there 
was nothing to complain of. For a company of about 
fifty persons, two tables were prepared for breakfast 
in a manner that would have done no discredit to 
a first-class hotel. A good-humoured negro barber 
plied his vocation in his little apartment. And the 
toilet apparatus compreliended no wooden bowls—such 
articles having utterly vanished, if they ever existed 
anywhere but in the imagination. 

In fine weather, the sail down the Potomac from 
Washington must be exceedingly pleasant; for the 
river, though broad, is not so wide as to give indis- 
tinctness to the scenery on the banks. On the right, 
we have the woody heights of Virginia, and on the left, 
the hills of Maryland, with frequent glimpses of villa- 
residences and farm-settlements on both sides. At the 
distance of six or seven miles below Washington, but 
on the Virginia side, we come abreast of Alexandria, a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, with a good deal of shipping 
at its quays, and signs of manufacturing industry on a 
considerable scale. Eight miles further down, on the 
same side, is seen upon a green knoll among the pic- 
turesque woody eminences, an object of interest which, 
cold as the morning is, attracts nearly all the passen- 
gers from the well-warmed cabin. This is Mount 
Vernon, once the residence of General Washington, and 
where, in a vault amidst the grounds, the remains of 
the great man were intombed. It is a neat country 
residence, with a tall veranda in front, changed in no 


respect from what it was sixty years ago; but a local 
authority speaks of the grounds, which were kept in 
the greatest trimness by Washington, being now in a 


discreditable state of disorder—a circumstance which, . 


if true, demands the attention of the American people. 
Unfortunately, the spot is not easily reached by land, 
otherwise I should have gladly made it the object of 
a pilgrimage. 

As the day advanced, the chilliness of the atmo- 
sphere wore off, and on arriving at Acquia Creek, the 
air felt mild and agreeable, although it was the Ist of 
December. The train was in waiting on a long jetty, 
and in less than ten minutes it had received its freight 
of passengers and luggage, and was under-way. Such 
was my entrance into Virginia—that fine old state, 
settled by English gentlemen of family, and whose 
history calls up such melancholy thoughts of the 
unfortunate Raleigh. 

Much of the country through which we passed was 
uncleared of woods, which had a wild appearance, and 
the land, where opened to agricultural operations, 
seemed to be of a poor description. Among the trees 
growing naturally in the patches of tangled forest, 
was the arbor vite, which here attains a considerable 
size. Rhododendrons hung their faded blossoms by 
the roadsides, where they grew like common weeds; 
and in other kinds of vegetation, there was still the 
lingering aspect of autumn. On crossing the Rappa- 
hannock, at Fredericksburg, the agricultural character 
of the country was much improved; but even at the 
best, and all the way to Richmond, a distance of sixty 
miles from the Potomac, it fell short of what I had 
seen in Western Canada and Ohio. Yet possessing, 
as it does, the elements of fertility, what might not be 
expected from the land, if put under an enlightened 
system of tillage! The ploughing, performed by slaves 
under the inspection of overseers riding about the 
fields on horseback, was very defective; for it seemed 
scarcely to tear up the soil, and left large pieces 
altogether untouched. As the train passed, the negro 
ploughmen invariably stopped in their labour to look 
at, and speculate on, the phenomenon, as if their heart 
was not in their work, and they took every opportunity 
of shirking it. From the way they scemed to be 
proceeding, I feel pretty safe in averring, that two 
ordinary Scotch ploughmen would get through as 
much labour in a day as any six of them, and do the 
work, too, in a greatly superior manner. 

In the course of the journey, a number of passengers 
were set down at different stations, leaving so few in 
the train, that at length another gentleman and myself 
found ourselves alone in one of the cars. My companion 
was a man of probably forty years of age, stout made, 
with sandy hair and whiskers, and had I seen him 
in England, I should have said he was a working- 
mechanic, probably a stone-mason, dressed in his Sunday 
clothes, and out on a holiday. I am particular in 
referring to his appearance, in order, if possible, to 
throw some light on the habits in which he very freely 
indulged. Apparently engaged in deep thought, he 
continued chewing tobacco with a voracity I had never 
seen equalled, and which provoked such an incessant 
torrent of expectoration, that at last the floor around 
him presented a most unsightly spectacle. 

I think travellers, generally, in their descriptions, 
exaggerate the chewing and spitting of the Americans. 
It is, in reality, only here and there you meet a person 
who abandons himself to these nauseous practices, 
while to the mass of the more respectable people in 
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the States, they are probably as disagreeable as to 
any well-bred European. The invectives, however, 
directed against the Americans on this score, dispose 
me to believe that the English who visit the United 
States, and pick out so many faults, are either ignorant 
or neglectful of the manners of their own country. 
Among the less-instructed classes in Great Britain, 
spitting in the streets, and other places, is exceedingly 
common; and since young gentlemen betook themselves 
to smoking tobacco in common clay-pipes, the vice 
may be said to have become fashionable in the junior 
departments of high-life—at anyrate, we do not see that 
it meets with public censure. Now, if it be considered 
that in the United States, the rise from one condition 
of life to another is astonishingly rapid, and that all 
classes travel together in the same cars, and live 
together in the same hotels, it will not be difficult to 
understand how certain obnoxious practices should 
obtrude themselves on the notice of the more polished 
class of travellers. ; 

The train arrived at Richmond about two o'clock 
in the afternoon; and by an omnibus in attendance, I 
was transferred to a hotel, which proved to be no 
way inferior to the establishments in the states further 
north. The whole of the waiters were negroes, in 
white jackets; but among the female domestics I 
recognised one or two Irish girls—the sight of them 
helping to make good what I had everywhere heard 
stated about the Irish dispossessing the coloured races. 
At Willard’s Hotel, in Washington, all the waiters, as 
well as the female servants, were Irish, and here, also, 
they will probably be so in a short time. 

Situated on a high and sloping bank on the left side 
of the James River, Richmond is much less regular in 
outline than the greater number of American cities. 
Its streets, straggling in different directions on no 
uniform plan, are of an old-established appearance, 
with stores, churches, and numerous public buildings. 
Besides the principal thoroughfares, there are many 
narrow streets or lanes of a dismal, half-deserted 
appearance, generally dirty, and seemingly ill drained 
and ventilated. Everywhere, the number of black 
faces is considerable; for in a population of 27,000, 
as many as 9000 are said to be slaves. The dwellings 
occupied by the lower classes of coloured people are 
of a miserable kind, resembling the worst brick-houses 
in the back-lanes of English manufacturing towns. In 
the upper part of the city there are some rows of hand- 
some villas, and in this quarter is a public square, with 
the Capitol, or seat of legislature, in a central and 
conspicuous situation. In walking through this public 
edifice towards dusk, I observed that it was guarded by 
an armed sentinel, the sight of whom had almost the 
startling effect of an apparition ; for it was the first 
time I had seen a bayonet in the United States, and 
suggested the unpleasant reflection, that the large 
infusion of slaves in the composition of society was 
not unattended with danger. 

A fine view is obtained from the front of the Capitol, 
overlooking the lower part of the city, the river with 
its falls, and the country in the distance. The falls of 
the James River appear to have determined the situa- 
tion of the town. These falls unitedly amount to a 
descent of eighty feet, and are made available for 
turning a number of large mills for grinding flour, and 
other purposes. The occurrence of such falls is only 
one of a series of similar phenomena, along the east 
coast of America, where, by recessions of the sea, a 
terrace-range crosses the rivers at a less or greater 
distance from the ocean, causing an abrupt descent, 
which is valuable as a water-power. The falls of the 
James River cease in front of the city, where there are 
several rocky and woody islets, and at this point two 
long wooden bridges afford communication with a 
manufacturing suburb on the right bank. 

Although, in many respects, inferior in point of 


appearance as compared with the smart New-England 
cities, Richmond shewed various symptoms of pros- 
perity and progress. <A species of dock for shipping 
was in process of excavation adjoining the bridges, and 
several large cotton-factories were in the course of 
erection. In the streets in this lower quarter, there 
was an active trade in the packing and sale of tobacco, 
quantities of which, like faded weeds, were being carted 
to the factories by negroes. The cotton manufacture 
is carried on in several large establishments, and will 
soon be extended, but principally, I was told, by means 
of northern capital, and the employment of hired white 
labourers, who, for factory purposes, are said to be 
preferable to persons of colour. 

Richmond is known as the principal market for the 
supply of slaves for the south—a circumstance under- 
stood to originate in the fact that Virginia, as a matter 
of husbandry, breeds negro labourers for the express 
purpose of sale. Having heard that such was the 
case, I was interested in knowing by what means and 
at what prices slaves are offered to purchasers. With- 
out introductions of any kind, I was thrown on my own 
resources in acquiring this information. Fortunately, 
however, there was no impediment to encounter in the 
research. The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is 
not more open to the public than are the sales of slaves 
in Richmond. By consulting the local newspapers, I 
learned that the sales take place by auction every 
morning in the offices of certain brokers, who, as I 
understood by the terms of their advertisements, 
purchased or received slaves for sale on commission. 

Where the street was in which the brokers con- 
ducted their business, I did not know; but the 
discovery was easily made. Rambling down the main 
street in the city, I found that the subject of my 
search was a narrow and short thoroughfare, turning 
off to the left, and terminating in a similar cross 
thoroughfare. Both streets, lined with brick-houses, 
were dull and silent. There was not a person to 
whom I could put a question. Looking about, I 
observed the office of a commission-agent, and into it I 
stepped. Conceive the idea of a large shop with two 
windows, and a door between; no shelving or counters 
inside; the interior a spacious, dismal apartment, not 
well swept; the only furniture a desk at one of the 
windows, and a bench at one side of the shop, three feet 
high, with two steps to it from the floor. I say, conceive 
the idea of this dismal-looking place, with nobody in 
it but three negro children, who, as I entered, were 
playing at auctioning each other. An intensely black 
little negro, of four or five years of age, was standing 
on the bench, or block, as it is called, with an equally 
black girl, about a year younger, by his side, whom 
he was pretending to sell by bids to another black 
child, who was rolling about the floor. 

My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. 
The little auctioneer continued his mimic play, and 
appeared to enjoy the joke of selling the girl, who 
stood demurely by his side. 

‘Fifty dolla for de gal—fifty dolla—fifty dolla—I 
sell dis here fine gal for fifty dolla,’ was uttered with 
extraordinary volubility by the woolly-headed urchin, 
accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imitation, 
doubtless, of the scenes he had seen enacted daily in 
the spot. I spoke a few words to the little creatures, 
but was scarcely understood; and the fun went on as 
if I had not been present: so I left them, happy in 
rehearsing what was likely soon to be their own fate. 

At another office of a similar character, on the 
opposite side of the street, I was more successful. 
Here, on inquiry, I was respectfully informed by a 
person in attendance, that the sale would take place 
the following morning at half-past nine o'clock. 

Next day I set out accordingly, after breakfast, for 
the scene of operations, in which there was now a little 
more life. Two or three persons were lounging about, 
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smoking cigars; and, looking along the street, I observed 
that three red flags were projected from the doors of 
those offices in which sales were to occur. On each 
flag was pinned a piece of paper, notifying the articles 
to be sold. The number of lots was not great. On 
the first, was the following announcement :—‘ Will be 
sold this morning, at half-past nine o'clock, a Man 
and a Boy.’ 

It was already the appointed hour; but as no com- 
pany had assembled, I entered and took a seat by the 
fire. ‘The office, provided with a few deal-forms and 
chairs, a desk at one of the windows, and a block 
accessible by a few steps, was tenantless, save by a 
gentleman who was arranging papers at the desk, and 
to whom I had addressed myself on the previous evening. 
Minute after minute passed, and still nobody entered. 
There was clearly no hurry in going to business. I felt 
almost like an intruder, and had formed the resolution 
of departing, in order to look into the other offices, 
when the person referred to left his desk, and came 
and seated himself opposite to me at the fire. 

‘ You are an Englishman,’ said he, looking me steadily 
in the face ; ‘do you want to purchase ?’ 

* Yes,’ I replied, ‘I am an Englishman; but I do not 
intend to purchase. I am travelling about for infor- 
mation, and I shall feel obliged by your letting me 
know the prices at which negro servants are sold.’ 

*I will do so with much pleasure,’ was the answer; 
‘do you mean field-hands or house-servants ?’ 

‘All kinds,’ I replied; ‘I wish to get all the infor- 
mation I can.’ 

With much politeness, the gentleman stepped to his 
desk, and began to draw up a note of prices. This, 
however, seemed to require careful consideration ; and 
while the note was preparing, a lanky person, in a wide- 
awake hat, and chewing tobacco, entered, and took the 
chair just vacated. He had scarcely seated himself, 
when, on looking towards the door, I observed the 
subjects of sale—the man and boy indicated by the 
paper on the red flag—enter together, and quietly 
walk to a form at the back of the shop, whence, as the 
day was chilly, they edged themselves towards the fire, 
in the corner where I was seated. I was now between 
the two parties—the white man on the right, and the 
old and young negro on the left—and I waited to see 
what would take place. 

The sight of the negroes at once attracted the 
attention of Wide-awake. Chewing with vigour, he 
kept keenly eyeing the pair, as if to see what they were 
good for. Under this searching gaze, the man and boy 
were a little abashed, but said nothing. Their appearance 
had little of the repulsiveness we are apt to associate 
with the idea of slaves. They were dressed in a gray 
woollen coat, pants, and waistcoat, coloured cotton 
neckcloths, clean shirts, coarse woollen stockings, and 
stout shoes. The man wore a black hat; the boy 
was bareheaded. Moved by a sudden impulse, Wide- 
awake left his seat, and rounding the back of my chair, 
began to grasp at the man’s arms, as if to feel their 
muscular capacity. He then examined his hands and 
fingers ; and, last of all, told him to open his mouth 
and shew his teeth, which he did in a submissive 
manner. Having finished these examinations, Wide- 
awake resumed his seat, and chewed on in silence as 
before. 

I thought it was but fair that I should now have my 
turn of investigation, and accordingly asked the elder 
negro what was his age. He said he did not know. I 
next inquired how old the boy was. He said he was 
seven years of age. On asking the man if the boy was 
his son, he said he was not—he was his cousin. I was 
going into other particulars, when the office-keeper 
approached, and handed me the note he had been pre- 
paring; at the same time making the observation that 
the market was dull at present, and that there never 
could be a more favourable opportunity of buying. I 


thanked him for the trouble which he had taken; and 
now submit a copy of his price-current :— 


* Best Men, 18 to 25 years old, é 1200 to 1300 dollars. 
Fair do. do. do., . - 950 to 1050 
Boys, 5 feet, 850 to 950 
Do., 4 feet 8 inches, 800 
Do., 4 feet 5 inches, ‘ . 500 to 600 
Do., 4 feet, . S375 to 450 
Young Women, . ° ° ° 800 to 1000 
Girls, 5 feet, . . - 850 
Do., 4 feet 9 inches, 700 to 750 
4 feet, . SB350to 452 
(Signed —_, 
Richmond, Virginia.’ 


Leaving this document for future consideration, I 
pass on to a history of the day’s proceedings. It was 
now ten minutes to ten o’clock, and Wide-awake and 
I being alike tired of waiting, we went off in quest 
of sales further up the street. Passing the second 
office, in which also nobody was to be seen, we were 
more fortunate at the third. Here, according to the 
announcement on the paper stuck to the flag, there 
were to be sold, ‘A woman and three children; a 
young woman, three men, a middle-aged woman, and 
a little boy.’ Already a crowd had met, composed, I 
should think, of persons mostly from the cotton-planta- 
tions of the south. A few were seated near a fire on 
the right-hand side, and others: stood round an iron 
stove in the middle of the apartment. The whole place 
had a dilapidated appearance. From a back-window, 
there was a view into a ruinous courtyard; beyond 
which, in a hollow, accessible by a side-lane, stood a 
shabby brick-house, on which the word Jail was 
inscribed in large black letters on a white ground. I 
imagined it to be a depot for the reception of negroes. 

On my arrival, and while making these preliminary 
observations, the lots for sale had not made their 
appearance. In about five minutes afterwards they 
were ushered in, one after the other, under the charge 
of a mulatto, who seemed to act as principal assistant. 


force. Nor did such appear to be required. All the 
lots took their seats on two long forms near the stove ; 
none shewed any sign of resistance; nor did any one 
utter a word. Their manner was that of perfect 
humility and resignation. 

As soon as all were seated, there was a 
examination of their respective merits, by feeling their 
arms, looking into their mouths, and investigating the 
quality of their hands and fingers—this last being 
evidently an important particular. Yet there was no 
abrupt rudeness in making these examinations—no 
coarse or domineering language was employed. The 
three negro men were dressed in the usual manner— 
in gray woollen clothing. The woman, with three 
children, excited my peculiar attention. She was neatly 
attired, with a coloured handkerchief bound round her 
head, and wore a white apron over her gown. Her 
children were all girls, one of them a baby at the 
breast, three months old, and the others two and three 
years of age respectively, rigged out with clean white 
pinafores. There was not a tear or an emotion visible 
in the whole party. Everything seemed to be considered 
as a matter of course; and the change of owners was 
possibly looked forward to with as much indifference 
as ordinary hired servants anticipate a removal from 
one employer to another. 

While intending purchasers were proceeding with 
personal examinations of the several lots, I took the 
liberty of putting a few questions to the mother of the 
children. The following was our conversation :— 

* Are you a married woman ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘How many children have you had ?’ 

‘Seven.’ 


Where is your husband ?’ 


I saw no whips, chains, or any other engine of || 
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‘In Madison county.’ 

‘When did you part from him ?’ 

‘On Wednesday—two days ago.’ 

‘Were you sorry to part from him?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ she replied with a deep sigh; ‘my heart 
was a’most broke.’ 

‘Why is your master selling you?’ 

‘I don’t know—he wants money to buy some land— 
suppose he sells me for that.’ 

There might not be a word of truth in these answers, 
for I had no means of testing their correctness ; but 
the woman seemed to speak unreservedly, and I am 
inclined to think that she said nothing but what, if 
necessary, could be substantiated. I spoke, also, to 
the young woman who was seated near her. She, like 
the others, was perfectly black, and appeared stout and 
healthy, of which some of the persons present assured 
themselves by feeling her arms and ankles, looking 
into her mouth, and causing her to stand up. She 
told me she had several brothers and sisters, but did 
not know where they were. She said she was a house- 
servant, and would be glad to be bought by a good 
master—looking at me, as if I should not be unac- 
ceptable. 

I have said that there was an entire absence of 
emotion in the party of men, women, and children, 
thus seated preparatory to being sold. This does not 
correspond with the ordinary accounts of slave-sales, 
which are represented as tearful and harrowing. My 
belief is, that none of the parties felt deeply on the 
subject, or at least that any distress they experienced 
was but momentary—soon passed away, and was for- 
gotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a 
trifling incident which occurred. While waiting for 
the commencement of the sale, one of the gentlemen 
present amused himself with a pointer-dog, which, at 
command, stood on its hind-legs, and took pieces of 
bread from his pocket. These tricks greatly enter- 
tained the row of negroes, old and young; arid the poor 
woman, whose heart three minutes before was almost 
broken, now laughed as heartily as any one. 

‘Sale is going to commence—this way, gentlemen,’ 
cried a man at the door to a number of loungers out- 
side; and all having assembled, the mulatto assistant 
led the woman and her children to the block, which he 
helped her to mount. There she stood with her infant 
at the breast, and one of her girls at each side. The 
auctioneer, a handsome, gentlemanly personage, took 
his place, with one foot on an old deal-chair with a 
broken back, and the other raised on the somewhat 
more elevated block. It was a striking scene. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ began the salesman, ‘here is 
a capital woman and her three children, all in good 
health—what do you say for them? Give me an 
offer. (Nobody speaks.) I put up the whole lot at 
850 dollars—850 dollars—850 dollars (speaking very 
fast)—850 dollars. Will no one advance upon that ? 
A very extraordinary bargain, gentlemen. A fine 
healthy baby. Hold it up. (Mulatto goes up the first 
step of the block; takes the baby from the woman’s 
breast, and holds it aloft with one hand, so as to 
shew that it was a veritable sucking-baby.) That 
will do. A woman, still young, and three children, all 
for 850 dollars. An advance, if you please, gentlemen. 
(A voice bids 860.) Thank you, sir—860; any one 
bids more? (A second voice says, 870; and so on 
the bidding goes as far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) 
That won’t do, gentlemen. I cannot take such a 
low price. (After a pause, addressing the mulatto) : 
She may go down.’ Down from the block the woman 
and her children were therefore conducted by the 
assistant, and, as if nothing had occurred, they calmly 
resumed their seats by the stove. 

The next lot brought forward was one of the men. 
The mulatto beckoning to him with his hand, requested 
him to come behind a canvas screen, of two leaves, 


which was standing near the back-window. The man 
placidly rose, and having been placed behind the screen, 
was ordered to take off his clothes, which he did with- 
out a word or look of remonstrance. About a dozen 
gentlemen crowded to the spot while the poor fellow 
was stripping himself, and as soon as he stood on the 
floor, bare from top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny 
of his person was instituted. The clear black skin, 
back and front, was viewed all over for sores from 
disease ; and there was no part of his body left un- 
examined. The man was told to open and shut his 
hands, asked if he could pick cotton, and every tooth 
in his head was scrupulously looked at. The inves- 
tigation being at an end, he was ordered to dress 
himself; and having done so, was requested to walk 
to the block. 

The ceremony of offering him for competition was 
gone through as before, but no one would bid. The 
other two men, after undergoing similar examinations 
behind the screen, were also put up, but with the same 
result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were 
all sent back to their seats. It seemed as if the com- 
pany had conspired not to buy anything that day. 
Probably some imperfections had been detected in 
the personal qualities of the negroes. Be this as it 
may, the auctioneer, perhaps a little out of temper 
from his want of success, walked off to his desk, 
and the affair was so far at an end. 

‘This way, gentlemen—this way!’ was heard from 
a voice outside, and the company immediately hived 
off to the second establishment. At this office 
there was a young woman, and also a man, for 
sale. The woman was put up first at 500 dollars; and 
possessing some recommendable qualities, the bidding 
for her was run as high as 710 dollars, at which she 
was knocked down to a purchasers The man, after 
the customary examination behind a screen, was put 
up at 700 dollars; but a small imperfection having 
been observed in his person, no one would bid for him ; 
and he was ordered down. 

‘This way, gentlemen—this way, down the street, 
if you please!’ was now shouted by a person in the 
employment of the first firm, to whose office all very 
willingly adjourned—one migratory company, it will 
be perceived, serving all the slave-auctions in the 
place. Mingling in the crowd, I went to see what 
should be the fate of the man and boy, with whom 
I had already had some communication. 

There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, 
just where I had left them an hour ago. The boy was 
put up first. 

‘Come along, my man—jump up; there’s a good 
boy !’ said one of the partners, a bulky and respectable- 
looking person, with a gold chain and bunch of seals; 
at the same time getting on the block. With alacrity 
the little fellow came forward, and, mounting the steps, 
stood by his side. The forms in front were filled by 
the company ; and as I seated myself, I found that my 
old companion, Wide-awake, was close at hand, still 
chewing and spitting at a great rate. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, putting his 
hand on the shoulder of the boy, ‘here is a very fine 
boy, seven years of age, warranted sound—what do 
you say for him? I put him up at 500 dollars—500 
dollars (speaking quick, his right hand raised up, and 
coming down on the open palm of his left)—500 dollars. 
Any one say more than 500 dollars? (560 is bid.) 560 
dollars. Nonsense! Just look at him. See how high 
he is. (He draws the lot in front of him, and shews 
that the little fellow’s head comes up to his breast.) 
You see he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at his 
hands.’ 

Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and 
shut his hands—the flexibility of the small fingers, 
black on the one side, and whitish on the other, being 
well looked to. The hands, and also the mouth, having 
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given satisfaction, an advance is made to 570, then to 
580 dollars. 

‘Gentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of 
this size. (Addressing the lot): Go down, my boy, and 
shew them how you can run.” 

The boy, seemingly happy to do as he was bid, 
went down from the block, and ran smartly across 
the floor several times; the eyes of every one in the 
room following him. 

*Now, that will do. Get up again. (Boy mounts 
the block, the steps being rather deep for his short legs ; 
but the auctioneer kindly lends him a hand.) Come, 
gentlemen, you see this is a first-rate lot. (590—600 
—610—620—630 dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 
630 dollars. (Right hand coming down on left.) Last 
call. 630 dollars once—630 dollars twice. (A pause; 
hand sinks.) Gone!’ 

The boy having descended, the man was desired to 
come forward ; and after the usual scrutiny behind a 
screen, he took his place on the block. 

* Well, now, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, ‘ here is a 
right prime lot. Look at this man; strong, healthy, 
able-bodied ; could not be a better hand for field-work. 
He can drive a wagon, or anything. What do you 
say for him? I offer the man at the low price of 800 
dollars—he is well worth 1200 dollars. Come, make 
an advance, if you please. 800 dollars said for the 
man (a bid), thank you; 810 dollars—810 dollars— 
810 dollars (several bids )—820—830—850—860—going 
at 860—going. Gentlemen, this is far below his value. 
A strong-boned man, fit for any kind of heavy work. 
Just take a look athim. (Addressing the lot): Walk 
down. (Lot dismounts, and walks from one side of 
the shop to the other. When about to reascend the 
block, a gentleman, who is smoking a cigar, examines 
his mouth and his fingers. Lot resumes his place.) 
Pray, gentlemen, be quick (continues the auctioneer); 
I must sell him, and 860 dollars are only bid for the 
man— 860 dollars. (A fresh run of bids to 945 dol- 
lars.) 945 dollars once, 945 dollars twice (looking 
slowly round, to see if all were done), 945 dollars, going 
—going (hand drops)—gone !’ 

During this remarkable scene, I sat at the middle of 
the front form with my note-book in my hand, in order 
to obtain a full view of the transaction. So strange 
was the spectacle, that I could hardly dispel the notion 
that it was all a kind of dream; and now I look 
back upon the affair as by far the most curious I 
ever witnessed. The more intelligent Virginians will 
sympathise in my feelings on the occasion. I had 
never until now seen human beings sold; the thing 
was quite new. ‘Two men are standing on an clevated 
bench, one white and the other black. The white 
man is auctioning the black man. What a contrast 
in look and relative position! ‘The white is a most 
respectable-looking person ; so far as dress is concerned, 
he might pass for a clergyman or church-warden. There 
he stands—can I believe my eyes?—in the might 
of an Anglo-Saxon, sawing the air with his hand, as 
if addressing a missionary or any other philanthropic 
meeting from a platform. Surely that gentlemanly 
personage cannot imagine that he is engaged in any 
mortal sin! Beside him is a man with a black skin, 
and clothed in rough garments. His looks are down- 
cast and submissive. He is being sold, just like a horse 
at Tattersall’s, or a picture at Christie and Manson’s 
—I must be under some illusion. That dark object, 
whom I have been always taught to consider a man, 
is not a man. ‘True, he may be called a man in 
advertisements, and by the mouth of auctioneers. But 
it is only a figure of speech—a term of convenience. 
He is a man in one sense, and not in another. He isa 
kind of man—stands upright on two legs, has hands to 
work, wears clothes, can cook his food (a point not 


can even be taught to read. But nature has thought 
fit to give him a black skin, and that tells very badly 
against him. Perhaps, also, there is something wrong 
with his craniological development. 
events, so much of a man—genus homo—is it quite 
fair to master him, and sell him, exactly as suits 
your convenience—you being, from a variety of for- 
tunate circumstances, his superior? All this passed 
through my mind as I sat on the front form in the 
saleroom of Messrs , while one of the members 
of that well-known firm was engaged in pursuing, by 
the laws of Virginia, his legitimate calling. 


Such were a forenoon’s experiences in the slave- 
market of Richmond. Everything is described pre- 
cisely as it occurred, without passion or prejudice. It 
would not have been difficult to be sentimental on a 
subject which appeals so strongly to the feelings; but 
I have preferred telling the simple truth. In a subse- 
quent chapter, I shall endeavour to offer some general 
views of slavery in its social and political relations. 

W. C. 


LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Tue commission appointed to consider this question 
has reported on the whole unfavourably to it. We 
must candidly confess that we are sorry for the decision, 
whether it be right or wrong. If right, we should be 
indeed the more sorry, since it would shew that the one 
thing above all others to which we looked for moral 
redemption to the labouring masses, is a fallacy. We 
hope, however, that the decision is wrong, and that the 
commission has only delayed a little longer what we 
think the most powerful means of raising the people. 

The question is just this—shall there be freedom in 
this country, as there is, under certain restrictions, in 
France and America, for the possessors of spare sums 
to club them for certain mercantile purposes, with- 
out each proprietor becoming answerable for whatever 
the rest may do in regard to the concern? The com- 
mission says, that to allow a man to be a partner for 
that sum, with no responsibility beyond it, would be 
to lower the credit of the British merchant, and would 
be dangerous to the public. They speak as if all legiti- 
mate ends were served by the existing system. In 
short, with a slight exception, their cry is, let well 
alone. 

The decision happens to be in remarkable accordance 
with the views of all the great capitalists. When two 
or three such men can accomplish a mercantile purpose 
of magnitude, or are already conducting such a concern, 
it is obviously their interest to prevent any five hundred 
other people from clubbing their smaller means, and 
coming into the field as competitors. The terrors of 
unlimited responsibility, of course, act powerfully in 
preventing such associations. Ergo, great capitalists 
relish unlimited responsibility. This principle, in the 
language of the Times, ‘ creates a species of monopoly 
in favour of those who already possess capital.’ We 
must therefore say, that we view the commission's 
decision with suspicion, if not something more. 

The great mistake on that side, is in quietly assuming 
that the present system is one which protects the 
public. As the law now stands, a man may be carrying 
on—as many do carry on—a business far beyond the 
powers of his capital. It is not too much to say, that 
many have not one thousand pounds of true means, 


reached by monkeys), has the command of speech, and, | while their business would require at least twenty 


in a way, can think and act like a rational creature— 


thousand. The law permits this man to borrow from a 
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‘ pill-discounter,’ or to get support, as it is called, from 
some wholesale-house, which re-imburses itself by 
enormously overcharging some article which he takes 
from them in large quantities; and these usurers go 
on for years absorbing three-fourths of his profits, and 
preventing his concern from ever righting itself. When 
he ends, as he is pretty sure to do, in bankruptcy, it is 
found that the usurers have contrived to get out, or 
nearly so, while hundreds of honest creditors are in. To 
all intents and purposes, then, these men have been 
partners, and highly profiting partners too, and yet 
have escaped responsibility. On the other hand, the 
concern having all along had some good profits about it, 
the trader might have easily obtained a few thousands 
from Jona-fide partners, if these could have been safe 
from loss beyond the amount of their investments. In 
this case, it would have been kept in a sound, instead 
of an unsound state: no one would have lost by it. 
But then small capitals would have had a chance— 
the feature which large capitalists cannot endure! 

Can the public, moreover, really be said to be pro- 
tected, when the perils of the existing laws are so 
great? The Times describes a few of them: ‘One man 
has taken a few shares in a joint-stock for a bad debt, 
and has been first roused to a sense of the true nature 
of the transaction by finding himself responsible, to his 
last penny, for the debts of a thoroughly insolvent 
concern. Another has shares standing in his name as 
a trustee, and is astonished to find that he is called 
upon for a contribution under the Winding-up Act. 
Another is a shareholder in a highly flourishing bank, 
dividing regularly, keeping a reserve fund, possessing a 
manager of the greatest talent, and directors of unim- 
peachable integrity ; but while he is felicitating himself 
on the excellence of his investment, the directors have 
reduced the assets to nothing by discounting each 
other’s bills; and in order to protract exposure for a 
few weeks more, contract a large loan by pledging to a 
neighbouring bank all they have to pledge—the credit 
of their shareholders, who, at this very moment, believe 
the concern solvent, and are little aware that their last 
shilling has been handed over, by virtue of the law of 
partnership, to pay creditors of whose existence they 
have no idea.’ Call you this protection? It seems to 
be forgotten that indiscretion and roguery are some- 
times connected with the name of creditor, as well as 
with that of debtor. 

The most curious circumstance connected with the 
othet side of the question is, that unlimited liability, 
while proclaimed to be necessary to British credit, is 
departed from in numberless instances, though in a 
most arbitrary manner. Had it been entirely carried 
out, ‘ we should have had no railways, very few steam- 
ships, and the electric-telegraph would have still been 
in its infancy.’ As the Times remarks: ‘The prohibitive 
and the dispensing power cannot both be right. If 
there be involved in the question of limited liability 
any question of morality, it must be wrong to violate 
that morality in large cases as well as small; and if, 
on the other hand, these matters ought to be regulated 
by the contract between the parties, and notice of that 
contract given to the public, the agreement ought to 
have full effect in small matters as well as in great.’ 

We are little concerned to discuss the question 
beyond what we see to be the effects of unlimited 
responsibility on the humbler classes of society. What 
is the great distinction between a mercantile person and 
a well-paid workman? Mainly this, we would say— 
the trader has a strong tendency to take care of what 
he realises—to make the little a mickle—to strain on 
to the possession of property; and you see in his quiet 
frugal life, and the peculiar virtues connected with it, 
an immediate effect of the anxiety to possess. The 
highly-waged operative, on the other hand, is remark- 


able for his indifference to saving and accumulation— 
ke spends the gains of the week within the week, lives | that 


between the hand and the mouth, is often dissipated— 
anyhow, shews little of the temperate virtues which we 
see connected with property in the trader. There is, 
in short, a moral force in property ; and the operative, 
not having the property, wants the moral force. But 
why does he not save, like the trader? Obviously, 
because, while the trader feels additional power in 
every pound he adds to his capital, the operative sees 
no immediate good from the saved pound. And this is 
because he cannot make any profitable use of it, at 
least none that awakens the feeling of gain, or holds 
forth the hope of a permanent improvement of condition. 
Now, were there limited liability, there would be 
thousands of small concerns, generally, perhaps, con- 
ducted by mercantile persons, but taking up the savings 
of the workers, and exciting in them those hopes which 
we see to have such a sustaining effect on humanity. 
In such circumstances, drinking habits would come to 
an end—an immense amount of capital now lost through 
dissipation and immorality would be saved and turned 
to profitable use—and one large and most import- 
ant class in the community would be converted 
from recklessness and discontent, to a condition at 
once satisfactory to themselves and the rest of the 
community. 


THE KITCHEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue Crystal Palace at Sydenham upsets all kinds of 
calculations made by all kinds of people. The enter- 
prise is so novel, that the guesses made beforehand in 
respect to it are found in most cases to have either fallen 
far short of, or to have gone far beyond, the truth. The 
railway company thought that third-class passengers 
would so preponderate, as to render very little first- 
class accommodation necessary. They were wrong ; for 
the first-class passengers are so many, that there are 
barely carriages enough to contain them. ‘They thought 
that the rush of visitors would be so great, as to render 
necessary the sale of tickets at other places besides 
the London Bridge Station—a judicious plan, albeit 
that the booking-office for Crystal Palace trade works 
very smoothly and steadily. It was thought that so 
many thirsty souls would reach the building by road- 
conveyance, that hotel-keepers, tavern-keepers, coffee- 
shop-keepers, and ginger-beer sellers, began to speculate 
largely in the surrounding neighbourhood ; but nearly 
all—an immense majority, at least—travel by railway, 
and do not leave the territories of the two companies 
from the time of starting from London Bridge to the 
time of their return to the same terminus; and we are 
inclined to think, that the extra-palatial refreshment 
—if we may coin so high-sounding a phrase—will be 
less than was at one time expected. It was thought 
that our larger manufacturers would exhibit their 
machines and engines as they did in Hyde Park, and 
would shew the routine of manufacturing operations. 
It may be so; but all this is written in the future—to 
be developed, we hope, as the various arrangements 
become completed. It was thought that the most 
monstrous of all monster-organs would be necessary 
to give the visitors any taste of Crystal Palace music ; 
but this, too, was wrong; for Herr Schallehn’s well- 
selected, braided-coated, gold-banded, martial-looking 
band of sixty performers produce such music as rolls 
gloriously along and around the vaulted arches of the 
Palace. It was thought———But here we will begin a 
new paragraph, for we touch upon the very matter which 
is destined to be the subject of the present article. 

It was thought that, although the visitors would 
need a little refreshment during their sojourn within 
the building, this refreshment would be a subordinate 
affair, occupying a little space, and the services of a 
few persons. It was thought so by most persons, at 
least ; although the directors seem to have had a notion 
something great was ‘looming in the distance’ in 
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this matter. Be this as it may; whoever thought that 
the Refreshment Department would be small, and quiet, 
and unimportant, thought erroneously. It has become 
one of the characteristic features of the place—impos- 
sible to be overlooked even if we would overlook it, 
which no one seems inclined to do. And there is such 
an evident relish about it all—such a determination 
to attend to gastronomy, as well as to sculpture, 
architecture, botany, ethnology, manufactures, and 
fountains, that gastronomy may be regarded as one 
of the ‘institutions’ of the place. 

It is amusing to watch the expression of wonder on 
the faces of many of the visitors, as they, on their first 
visit, wend their way along the almost endless corridors, 
colonnades, galleries, and staircases, which intervene 
between the Palace railway-station and the main build- 
ing of the Palace itself. We alight from a railway- 
carriage upon a stone or slated platform. We ascend 
sixty steps—wooden at present, but probably to be 
replaced by others of stone by and by; and then pass 
through a ticket-office, which separates the territories 
of the railway company from those of the Palace com- 
pany. We then traverse a colonnade, glazed overhead, 
with movable windows on one side, and, by and by, with 
choice flowers and plants on both sides—a flowery path 
400 or 500 feet in length. We then enter the extreme 
corner of the south wing of the Palace, by an ascent of 
something like forty steps from the colonnade. Here 
the first thing that meets the eye is a screen which 
partially hides a sort of third-class refreshment-room, 
with viands, and servitors, and eaters within, and viands 
and eaters without, seated around marble-topped round 
tables. We ascend forty more steps, and traverse a 
gallery, with marble-topped pastry counters and choco- 
late counters, marble-topped round tables, and servitors, 
and eaters, and drinkers. We mount forty more steps 
—for such a ‘ gettin’ up-stairs’ has been seldom before 
seen as is now seen at the Crystal Palace: the ascent 
of the hill is so formidable, that the railway could not 
have been carried up to a higher level without such 
gradients as would have staggered an engine-driver— 
and arrive on a level with the main floor of the 
building; but not in the main portion of the building 
itself, for we are still in the south wing. There, just 
at the corner where the wing is connected with the 
main building, we meet with such a gastronomic 
display as bewilders one: marble-topped counters, 
scores of feet in length; round tables, almost innumer- 
able ; carvers and waiters as thickly placed as they can 
be without tumbling over one another; the counters 
laden with comestibles; chairs so numerous that we 
have to thread our way between them; platefuls of 
good things on all the little round tables, and visitors 
attending to those good things with remarkable intel- 
ligence and energy. Such is the view just before 
entering the vaulted expanse of the Palace itself. We 
emerge from the south wing into the Palace, and still 
find our path strewn with counters, tables, chairs, 
carvers, waiters, eaters. We traverse the extreme 
southern margin of the building, from east to west, 
and still it is the same: tables, and waiters, and eaters ; 
eaters, and waiters, and tables; waiters, and eaters, and 
tables—ring the changes how we may; and it is only 
when we turn resolutely northwards out of this depart- 
ment that we get to the exhibited contents of the 
Palace proper, and exchange body-food for mind-food. 

We find it so difficult to croak or grumble when 
roaming within or thinking about the Crystal Palace, 
that we will get rid of any little croaking at once, and 
have done with it. Our croak, then, is this :—We 
could have wished that the railway-entrance and the 
Refreshment Department were at opposite ends of the 
building. We could have wished that a visitor, on 
entering the Palace, were met by smiling flowers, or 
beauteous sculpture, or grand architecture, or gush- 
ing fountains, or illustrations of natural history, or 


products of manufacturing skill; and that when ‘ tired 
nature’ needed a little restoration, it should be sought 
for in other parts of the building. We have alluded to 
the wonder which the gastronomic display excites in 
the minds of most visitors, and this wonder is in some 
cases combined with a wish that the arrangements were 
otherwise. As it is, we meet with a roast fowl; then 
with a beautiful screen of the kings and queens of 
England ; then with a white-cravated waiter; then with 
a brown-skinned, bare-legged Sandwich islander ; then 
with a lobster-salad; then with a palm-tree from the 
tropics ; then with a small bottle of pale ale; then with 
a tiger climbing up a tree; then with a plate of ham: 
or, if these objects are not actually mingled up together, 
they are in such juxtaposition that the mind is some- 
what puzzled to arrange itself in proper order for the 
due appreciation of what is to come. It may very 
likely be, that :uis arrangement is a natural consequence 
of the peculiar locality on which the structure is built: 
the railway-station could scarcely have been other than 
it is; for the great ascent of the ground rendered it 
necessary to approach by a wide curve the southern 
end of the building; and it may have been that the 
southern end offers more conveniences than the northern 
for the construction of a kitchen, and the general man- 
agement of the Refreshment Department. We censure 
no one; we simply say that, ceteris paribus, it would 
better please the eye if the railway-entrance and the 
Refreshment Department were at opposite ends of the 
building. ‘Those who approach the Palace by road, and 
enter at the western front, do not encounter this gas- 
tronomic display; but the road travellers are, as we 
have said, few compared with the railway travellers to 
the Palace. 

This refreshment subject is a remarkable one in 
many particulars, and deserves a little notice. The 
department is kept wholly in the Company’s hands, 
for reasons which will be better appreciated when we 
look back to what occurred three years ago. 

The commissioners of the Great Exhibition in 1851, 
deeming it necessary to provide some kind of refresh- 
ments for the expected millions of visitors, but not 
willing to trouble themselves with the details of manag- 
ing penny-buns and bottles of ginger-beer, advertised 
for tenders from parties willing to take the contract. 
The tender of Messrs Schweppe, the soda-water manu- 
facturers, was accepted; they agreed to pay a certain 
sum for the privilege of supplying all the refreshments 
in the Hyde Park building, under certain regulations 
stipulated by the commissioners. Messrs Schweppe 
sublet their contract to Messrs Masters and Messrs 
Younghusband: one firm took the central refreshment- 
room, while the other took those at the east and west 
ends of the building. ‘The Exhibition opened; no one 
could say whether the consumption of refreshments 
would be more or less than moderately large; but it 
soon became apparent that the contractors had made 
an advantageous bargain ; the demand for eatables and 
drinkables was large, and the number of attendants 
necessary for serving out the supply for this demand 
became very considerable. It was well known and 
candidly acknowledged, that the speculation was a 
‘good thing ;’ but it was not until some time after the 
close of the Exhibition that the money results were 
published. One of the Reports made by the commis- 
sioners to the government contained special reports 
from the contractors and others; and among these was 
one relaiing to the Refreshment Department. The 
Exhibition was open rather less than six months; and 
during that time no less a sum than L.75,000 was 
expended in refreshments. ‘This, too, was in very 
small items; for the average amount spent by each 
five-shilling visitor, at each visit, was only 4$d.; 4d. 
for each half-crown visitor ; and 24d, for each shilling 
visitor; some of the visitors expended nothing for 
refreshments; but if the whole sum of L.75,000 were 
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divided equally among 6,040,000 visitors, it would give 
an average of about 3d. each per visit. The expendi- 
ture within the building for refreshments varied from 
a minimum of L.193 to a maximum of L.909 per day— 
the lowest and highest days being 2d May and 19th 
June. The average expenditure on the shilling-days 
was exactly L.600 per day. As to the refreshments sold, 
they were mostly of a light character—something on the 
Wolverton standard. Of the 50,000 quartern-loaves, 
the 1,800,000 buns, the 33 tons of ham, the 2400 quarts 
of jelly, the 14,000 pounds of coffee, the 33,000 quarts 
of milk, the 32,000 quarts of cream, the 36,000 pounds 
of tongues and potted meat, the 360 tons of ice, the 
1,100,000 bottles of soda-water and other aérated beve- 
rages—of all these, the list shews that light articles 
became very heavy by multiplication; while the more 
solid dinners in the Exhibition refreshment-room made 
an addition to the list in the substantial shape of 113 
tons of meat, 36 tons of potatoes, and 1000 gallons of 
pickles. 

Now, when the Sydenham Palace was being planned, 
the directors, like prudent men, looked steadily at this 
refreshment question. They saw very plainly that, 
out of an expenditure of L.75,000 for light viands and 
beverages, the net profit must have been considerable. 
They resolved, therefore, not to let off this department 
by contract; they adopted, in preference, the plan of 
rendering this a part and parcel of their great enter- 
prise—on one ground, for the sake of any profit which 
might legitimately arise therefrom; and on another 
ground, that they might adapt the working-arrange- 
ments to the requirements of the place, varying them 
if variation seemed necessary. This principle being 
decided on, the directors proceeded to work it out with 
the same bold spirit which has been infused into all 
their proceedings. They built a large kitchen, with 
all appliances on the most complete scale; they built 
store-rooms and larders, pantries and bread-rooms, 
sculleries and ice-houses; they built dining-rooms and 
refreshment-rooms of various kinds and sizes; they 
provided marble-topped counters and tables in enor- 
mous extent; they ordered plate, and china, and glass, 
and vessels of all sorts, for the due serving of a prodi- 
gious amount of eatables and drinkables ; they engaged, 
as general superintendent, one who has been conversant 
with hotel arrangements on a large scale; they secured 
the services of scientific cooks, and confectioners, and 
ice-makers; they organised in the kitchen a staff of 
cooks and assistants, and in the refreshment-rooms a 
staff of waiters and attendants, and in the store-rooms 
a staff of clerks and store-keepers; they entered into 
contracts with millers and bakers, butchers and poul- 
terers, green-grocers and fruiterers, for the supply of 
provisions on a great scale; they made provision for a 
due supply of fuel, gas, and water—they did all this, 
and then they waited to see whether the world would 
make use of this gigantic restaurant. 

The kitchen is one of the busiest imaginable places, 
almost every inch of space being well applied through- 
out the entire day. For reasons that will be obvious, 
such a place cannot be opened to the view of visitors 
generally ; but we may say a few words in connection 
with a peep with which we have been favoured. The 
kitchen, then, is a rectangular apartment, mostly of 
brick, iron, and glass. On two sides, the walls are 
lined with stoves and ovens of the most approved kind 
—stoves in which the efficiency of gas-cookery is most 
amply proved. Many persons to whom this subject 
is new, would be niuch surprised at the principle and 
practice of cooking by gas, so difficult does it seem 
to understand how jets of gas can cook meat without 
imparting to it a gas-like odour. Let us steal a look, 
then, into this gas-stove before us, and see how it is all 
managed. The stove is a sort of quadrangular box, 
say forty inches high by thirty inches square. It has 
air-holes and flues somewhere or other, which we do 


not see. It has a dripping-pan covering the bottom ; 
and at a few inches above the pan is a single row of 
gas-jets running round the four sides of the stove: this 
is the whole of the apparatus employed for heating. 
At.a height of two or three feet above the jets is a 
kind of gridiron or grate; and on this gridiron are 
placed—not four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row, but 
four-and-twenty fowls all in a square. Those who 
have the best means of judging, say that the cooking 
realises all that can be wished for; while the ease and 
facility of the processes are most important advantages. 
We were assured that, in this same stove, a few days 
before the writing of the present article, a piece of beef, 
weighing 300 pounds, was roasted in eight hours—not 
scorched without and half-done within, but honestly 
roasted from the skin to the bone—a great achievement 
this, we think, with the aid merely of a few dozen little 
jets of gas. 

All the other appliances are very complete. There 
are baking-ovens, and soup-making stoves, and bread- 
baking stoves, and pasty-ovens, and beef-boiling cop- 
pers, and pots and pans of varied kinds, nearly all of 
them heated by gas. Then there are tables and boards 
whereon meat is cut up, poultry dressed, vegetables 
prepared, lobsters extricated from their shells, lobster- 
salads decked out, meat-pies made, and all sorts of 
nice things ‘dished up’ for the waiters to carry into 
the refreshment-rooms. Then, in the bread-room 
confectionary-rooms, ice-rooms, and other subsidiary 
departments, all is arranged in as systematic a way 
as the operations of a large commercial establishment. 
Indeed, this is a large commercial establishment, the 
book-keeping of which must be something considerable. 
The letters C. P. C. are all around, as denoting that the 
entire apparatus, culinary and otherwise, is the pro- 
perty of the Crystal Palace Company ; and a formidable 
sum it must have cost. In one cool brick-room we 
espy several men making ices and ice-creams—a work 
which occupies them all day long, especially when hot 
days render the visitors more than usually solicitous 
for cooling refreshments. 

Now, the willingness on the part of the sight-seeing 
public to partake of these refreshments has shewn itself 
to be such, that the producing powers of the kitchen 
are often taxed to the utmost. The total number of 
persons engaged within the building, under the presi- 
dency of Mr Horne, in preparing and dispensing the 
refreshments, from the clerks who make record of all 
the provision sent in by the purveyors, to the battalion 
of waiters who attend in the refreshment-rooms, is not 
much less than three hundred ; and there are certain 
hours of the day when all are as busy as busy men and 
women can be. The cooks have indeed an active time 
of it; they are at work from morn till a late hour in 
the evening; for they must take care, when one day’s 
demand is supplied, to have a sufficient store cooked 
for the earlier hours of the next day’s visitants. All 
the viands are cold, with a few exceptions which do not 
apply to visitors generally ; and therefore the fowls, 
and hams, and so forth, must be cooked some few hours 
before they are to be eaten. 

It is quite evident, both from the accounts of the 
Company, and from what meets the eye of a looker-on, 
that the visitors spend very much more in refreshments 
than was the wont in the old Crystal Palace. Whether 
it is that the rattling ride up to Sydenham gives folks 
an appetite, or that the cold collation is really cheap—a 
matter of opinion on which each one will judge for him- 
self—or that visitors who are usually out of the way of 
roast-fowl and lobster-salad, resolve on a treat on these 
special occasions ; whatever may be the reason, the fact 
certainly is, that the number of those who partake of 
a two-shilling luncheon or cold dinner, is beyond all 
conception greater than one would have expected. We 
speak here of the partakers of a meal for which a 
definite charge is made, and not of the purchasers of 
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smaller and lighter refreshments, such as disappear in 
the same way as they did in Hyde Park. The money 
taken for refreshments has, it is said, on one or two 
occasions actually equalled that taken for admission. 
Of the balance-sheet, as regards the Company, we know 
nothing, and can surmise nothing; it may be that the 
luncheon is not so profitable to the venders as lighter 
refreshments would be; but on this point we have nought 
to say. Be the profit great or small, the consumption 
of provisions is something astounding. A short time 
ago, 1060 fowls were roasted and eaten in two days! 
The consumption on one of the shilling-Thursdays, 
about a month after the opening of the Crystal 
Palace, included, among other items, 500 fowls, 150 
pigeons, 60 large joints of roast-beef, 40 of boiled beef, 
20 breasts of veal, 20 quarters of lamb, 20 loins of 
mutton, 150 moulds of jelly, 100 moulds of cream, and 
406 lobsters, which took part in the formation of lob- 
ster-salads. Not even the monster-hotels of the United 
States can talk about such an absorption of eatables as 
this. We say nothing about the drinkables ; for it is 
the solids rather than the beverages which disappear in 
this surprising way. Many well-meaning persons have 
quaked a little concerning the probable or possible 
drinking at the Crystal Palace; they may allay their 
fears, for the drinking is by no means a prominent 
feature; the visitors take a little, and only a little, 
and then set off again on their rambles through the 
Palace. 

On looking back at our account of the appearance of 
the Refreshment Department on entering the building, 
we find that no mention has been made of a central 
department near the great transept, or of a northern 
department at the further end—‘ next door to Nineveh,’ 
as some persons describe it. So profuse is the array 
of marble-topped counters and marble-topped circular 
tables, that on a late occasion we gave ourselves the 
somewhat hopeless office of determining their number ; 
we got as far as 900 feet in length of counter, and 350 
circular tables, and then, tired of the self-imposed task, 
we gave it up. These counters and tables are, as will 
be inferred from what has been before said, in three 
groups—southern, central, and northern. Many of the 
counters are, under arrangement with the Company, 
rented by the Paris Chocolate Company, by whom are 
vended chocolate hot and chocolate cold, chocolate with 
vanilla and chocolate with milk, chocolate bonbons and 
chocolate papillotes, chocolate crackers and chocolate 
pastilles, chocolate statuettes and chocolate cigars, cho- 
colate with taraxacum and chocolate with sarsaparilla, 
chocolate diablotins with nonpareils and without, cho- 
colate at threepence per cup and chocolate at a shilling 
per cup 

The t reader will, we trust, not misinterpret the pur- 
port of the present paper. He will not suppose that we 
are silent about the wonders and beauties of the Crystal 
Palace, because we deem the commissariat department 
more important. The truth is, that this remarkable 
undertaking seems likely to afford many unexpected 
illustrations of social, artistic, and commercial facts, 
worthy of a thought and a glance from all of us. Gas- 
tronomic achievements struck us as being one of the 
number; and we think the reader will not be disin- 
clined to learn these few details concerning so singular 
a development. Other developments there will be in 
abundance, if we have space to touch upon them here 
now and then. 


PRODUCTIONS OF JAPAN. 

Japan abounds in natural and artificial productions of 
great value. Its mineral riches are enormous, and include 
metals of various kinds, especially gold, silver, and copper. 
Sulphur and nitre are also found in large quantities: there 
is no want of coal, and there are precious stones of almost 
every variety—agates, sapphires, jaspers, cornelians, and 


even diamonds; while pearls are found in great plenty 
among the shells upon the coast. Then the fertility of the 
soil is very great. The mulberry-tree grows extensively, 
and affords food for countless myriads of silk-worms. The 
hadsi, or paper-tree, serves innumerable useful purposes, 
including the manufacture of cloths, stuffs, and cordage. 
The cerusi, or varnish-tree, is another valuable production 
of the country, yielding large quantities of a milky juice 
which the natives employ to varnish, or japan, as we call 
it, various articles. Then there are the bay-tree, the 
camphor-tree, the fig-tree, the cypress-tree, with very 
many more, more or less valuable, and from which a great 
variety of useful articles are made; and last, though not 
least, there is the tea-shrub, from the leaves of which the 
common drink of the people is brewed, and which is 
capable of yielding a valuable article of commerce. Trees 
growing nuts of various kinds are abundant; the maple is 
extensive and excellent ; bamboos are very plentiful, and of 
great use, as they are everywhere in the Indies. They cul- 
tivate as much hemp and cotton as they can find room for 
in their fields; and as to rice, which is the main food of 
the natives, that grown in Japan is considered the best in 
all Asia, and it can be produced in almost any quantity. 
Their corns are of several sorts: besides the homi, or rice, 
there are the oomuggi, a kind of barley; the hoomuggi, 
their native wheat; and the daidsou, a species of bean—all 
of which abound with superior farina.—Country Gentleman 
—Albany. 


MINE! 
FOR A GERMAN AIR. 


O now my heart is beating as her name I keep repeating, 
And I drink up joy like wine ; 

O how my heart is beating as her name I keep repeating, 
For the lovely girl is mine! 

She ’s rich, she’s fair, beyond compare— 

Of noble mind, serene and kind ; 

O how my heart is beating as her name I keep repeating, 
For the lovely girl is mine ! 


O how my heart is beating as her name I keep repeating, 
In a music soft and fine ; 

O how my heart is beating as her name I keep repeating, 
For the dearest girl is mine ! 

She owns no lands, has no white hands— 

Her lot is poor, her life obscure ; 

Yet how my heart is beating as her name I keep repeating, 
For the dearest girl is mine ! 


CEMETERY OF PERA. 


On this grave-yard, which covers the whole side of the 
hill, is the fashionable promenade of the fair Peraites; it 
is a place where hainals or porters resort to, to bask in the 
sun, whenever there is any—where droves of donkeys are 
passing guests—and where the dogs have established a 
permanent settlement. These dogs make their beds in the 
graves, and slumber in the shade of the turban-surmounted 
tombstones, which mark the last resting-places of the male 
among the true believers. Each one of these wild dogs 
has his grave, which is his peculiar property, and which 
he defends against the invasion of some canine czar, 
anxious to increase his territories. Puppies are born in 
the graves, and there reared to mature doghood; and 
fierce combats take place, and many a wretched dog is 
torn to pieces by his savage associates; and from early 
dusk to the dawn of day, there is a howling and gnashing 
of tusks among the cypress groves of this last resting-place 
of the dead. You have some difficulty in making your 
way through the various groups of tombstones and trees, 
some falling and some fallen, which obstruct your path.— 
Commonwealth (Glasyow paper). 
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